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CHAPTER VII. 
DESPERATION. 


LONE in the oak-parlour at Moat Grange, playing soft bits of 
melody in the summer twilight, sat Selina Dalrymple, her very 
pretty face slightly flushed, her bright hair pushed from her face. 
Ordinarily of a calm and equable temperament, Selina was yet rather 
given to work herself up to restlessness on occasion. She was ex- 
pecting Oscar Dalrymple ; and though the excitement did not arise 
for himself, it did for the news he might bring. 

“There he is!” she cried, as a step was heard on the gtavel. 
“He has walked up from the station.” 

Oscar Dalrymple came in, very quiet as usual, not a speck of dust 
or other sign of travel upon him, looking spick and span as though he 
had but come out of the next room. Oscar Dalrymple’s place, a 
small patrimony called Knutford, lay some three or four miles off ; 
he would probably waJk on there by-and-by, if he did not sleep at the 
Grange. 

“TI thought you would come:!” exclaimed Selina, gladly springing 
towards him. 

“TI told Mrs. Dalrymple I should return before Saturday,” was his 
answer, as he took her hand, and kept it in his. ‘ Where is she?” 

“Gone with Alice to dine at Court Netherleigh,” replied Selina. 
“T sent an excuse: I was impatient to see you.” 

“ Thank you, Selina,” he whispered, in a low, warm tone. ‘“ That 
is a great admission from you.” 

“Not to see you ; but for what you might have to tell,” she hastened 
to say. Oscar, how vain you are!” 

She sat down in the bow-window, in what remaining light there 
was, and he took a chair opposite to her. Then she asked him his 
news. 
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_2*Do you know exactly why I went up?” he enquired with some 
“hesitation, in doubt how far he ought to speak. 

“ T know all,” she answered pointedly. ‘I saw Reuben’s letter to 
mamma; and her fears are my fears. We keep it from poor Alice.” 

In a hushed voice, befitting the subject and the twilight hour, 
Oscar related to her what he had gathered in London. The very 
worst impression lay on his own mind: namely, that Robert was 
going rapidly to the dogs, money and honour and peace, and all ; 
nay, had already gone; but he did not make the worst of it to Selina. 
He said that Robert seemed to be on a downward course and would 
not listen to any sort of reason. 

Selina sat in dismay; her soft, dark eyes fixed on the evening sky, 
her hands clasped on the dress of blue silk she wore. The evening 
star shone in the heavens. 

“What will be the end of it, Oscar?” 

Oscar did not immediately answer. The end of it, as he fully be- 
lieved, would be ruin, Utter ruin for Robert; and that would in- 
volve ruin for his mother and sisters. 

“‘ Does Robert really s/ay ?” pursued Selina. 

“I fear he does. Yes.” 

** Could—could he play away our home—Moat Grange?” 

“For his own life. That is, mortgage its revenues.” 

“But you don’t, surely, fear it will come to this?” she cried in 
agitation. 

“Selina, I hardly know what I fear. Robert is not my brother, 
and I could not—I had no right—to question too closely. Neither, 
if I had questioned, and—and heard the worst—do I see what I 
could have done. Matters have gone too far for any aid, any sugges- 
tion, that I could have given.” 

““What would become of us? Poor mamma! Poor Alice! Oh, 
what a trouble!” 

‘You, at least, can escape the trouble, Selina; you can let r 
take you out of it. My home is not the luxurious home you haw 
been accustomed to here; but it will afford you every comfort—it 
you will but come to it. Oh, my love, why do you let me plead to 
you so long in vain!” 

Selina Dalrymple pouted her pretty red lips. Oscar loved her to 
folly. She did not discourage him; did not absolutely encourage 
him. She liked him very well, and she liked his homage, for she was 
one of the vainest girls living; but, as to marrying him ?—that was 
another thing. Had he possessed the rent-roll of a duke, she would 
have had him to-morrow ; his income was a small one, and she loved 
pomp and show. 

“* Now, Oscar!” she remonstrated, putting him off as usual. “Is 
ita time to bring in that nonsense, when we are talking and thinking 
of poor Robert ?—And here come mamma and Alice, for that’s Miss 

Upton’s carriage bringing them. They said they should be home early.” 
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And now we have to go back some few hours. It is very incon- 
venient, as the world knows, to tell two portions of a story at one and 
the same time. 


Turning out of one of the handsomest houses in Grosvenor Square, 
in the bright sunshine of this same Friday afternoon in June, went 
Robert Dalrymple, his step spiritless, a look of perplexity and pain on 
his young and attractive face. He had been saying farewell to Mary 
Lynn, and he felt, in his despairing heart, that it must be for life. 
Just a hint he whispered to her of the worst—that he had been heed- 
less and reckless, and was ruined; but, woman-like, fond, confiding 
woman, she had told him she never would believe it, and if it was so, 
there existed all the more reason for her clinging to him. 

Ah, if it only might be! If the prospect just suggested to him by 
that good man, Mr. Grubb, might only be realised! If he could 
pull up at any cost, and enter upon a peaceful life! Jf/ None 
knew better than himself that there was no chance of it. All he had 
was gone—and, had not Mr. Grubb left it to his honour ? 

Robert Dalrymple was ruined. Bitterly was the fact impressing 
itself upon him, as he walked there under the summer sunlight. 
Not only were all his available funds spent, but he had entered into 
liabilities thick and threefold, far beyond what the rent-roll at the 
Grange would be sufficient to meet. He had told Oscar Dalrymple 
this very morning that he did not play much the previous night. 
Oscar did not believe it, but it was true. Why did he not play 
much? Because he had nothing left to play with, and had sat 
gloomy and morose, looking on at the other players. Introduced to 
the evil fascinations of play by Colonel Haughton, he was drawn on 
until the unhappy mania took hold upon himself. To remain away 
from the gambling-table for one night would have been intolerable, 
for the feverish disease was raging within him. Poor infatuated 
man !—poor infatuated men, all of them, who thus lose themselves ! 
—he was positively still indulging a vision of success and hope. 
Every time that he approached the pernicious table, it was rife within 
him, buoying him up, and urging him on—that luck might turn in his 
favour, and he might win the Grange back—or, rather, the money he 
had lost upon it. Thus it is with all gamblers who are comparatively 
fresh to the vice; only the vile old sinners such as Colonel Haughton 
and his confederate, Piggott, know what such is worth. The ignis- 
fatuus, delusive hope, beckoning ever onwards, lures them to their 
destruction. Pandora’s box, you know, contained every imaginable 
evil, but Hope lay at the bottom. Even now, as Robert is walking 
to South Audley Street, a feverish gleam of hope is positively rising 
up within him. If he had but money to go to the tables that night, 
who knew but the luck might turn, and he could extricate himself 
from his most pressing debts, and so be able to tell the whole truth to 
Mr. Grubb ?—and how carefully he would avoid all evil in future, 
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when Mary should be his wife! But—where was the use of conjuring 
up these fantastic visions, he asked himself, as he flung himself into 
a chair in his sitting-room, when he had no money to stake? 

Everything was gone, every available thing ; he had nothing left but 
the watch he had about him, and the ring he wore—and a few loose 
shillings in his pocket. Nothing whatever, in the house, or out of it. 

Yes, he had. But it was not his. Farmer Lee, wishing to invest 
a few hundred pounds in the funds, had prayed his young landlord to 
transact the business for him, and save him a journey to London. 
Robert good-naturedly acquiesced. Had any man told him he 
could touch that money for his own purposes, he would have knocked 
the offender down in his indignation. ‘The cheque, for the money 
to be transferred, had come from Mr. Lee that morning. There it 
lay now, on the table at his elbow, and there sat Robert, striving to 
turn his covetous eyes from it, yet unable, for it was beginning to 
bear for him the fascination of the basilisk. He wished it was in 
the midst of some blazing fire, rather than lying there to tempt him. 
For the notion. had seized upon his mind that it was with this money, 
if he might dare to stake it, he might win back a portion of what he 
had lost. With a shudder, he shook off the idea, and looked at 
his watch. Was it too late to take the cheque to its destination ? 
Yes, it was; the afternoon was waning, and business places would 
be closed. Robert felt half inclined to hand it to Reuben, and tell 
him to keep it in safety. 

While in this frame of mind, that choice friend of his, Mr. Piggott, 
honoured him with a call. Whether that worthy gentleman scented 
the presence of the cheque, or heard of it casually from Robert, who 
was candid to a fault, certain it was that he did not leave Robert after- 
wards, but sat with him until the dinner hour, and then took him out 
to dine. Robert locked up the cheque in his desk before he went. 

About eleven o’clock he came home again, heated with wine. 
Opening his desk, he snatched out the cheque and hid it away in his 
breast-pocket, as if it were something he had a horror of looking at. 
Piggott and Colonel Haughton had plied him with something besides 
wine: alluring hopes. ‘Turning to leave the room, buttoning his 
coat over what it contained, he saw Reuben standing there. 

“Mr. Robert !—Do not go out again to-night.” 

Robert stared at the man. 

‘Sir, I carried you in my arms when you were a child; your 
father, the very day he died, told me to give you a word of warning, 
if I saw you going wrong; let that be my excuse for speaking to you 
as you may think I have no right to do,” pleaded Reuben, the tears 
standing in his faithful old eyes. ‘Do not go out again, sir ; for this 
night, at any rate, stay away from the set, they are nothing but black- 
legs. There’s that Piggott waiting for you outside the door.” 

“Reuben, don’t be a fool. How dare you say my friends are. 
blacklegs ?” 
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“They are so, sir. And you are losing your substance to them; 
and it won’t be their fault if they don’t get it all.” 

Robert, eager to go out to his ruin, hot with wine, would not waste 
more words. He moved to the door, but Reuben moved more 
quickly than he, and stood with his back against it. 

“* What farce is this?” cried Robert, in his temper. “Stand away 
from the door, or I shall be tempted to fling you from it.” 

“Oh, sir, hear reason!” and the man’s manner was so painfully 
urgent, that a half doubt crossed his master’s mind whether he could 
know what it was he was about to stake. “Three or four and twenty 
years ago, Mr. Robert—I’m not sure as to a year—TI stood, in like 
manner, praying your uncle Claude not to go out to his ruin. He 
had come to London, sir, as fine and generous a young man as you, 
and the gamblers got hold of him, and drew him into their ways, and 
stuck to him, like a leech, till all he had was gone. Moat Grange was 
played away, mortgaged or bartered, or whatever it might be, for the 
term of his life ; there’s a clause in its deeds, as I take it you know, 
sir, that prevents its owner from encumbering it for longer—and, per- 
haps, that’s usual with other estates 7 

“You are an idiot, Reuben,” interrupted Robert, his tone less 
fierce. 

“ A night came when Mr. Claude was half mad,” continued Reuben, 
unheeding the interruption. “I saw he was; and I stood before him, 
and prayed him not to go out with them, as I am now praying you. 
It was of no use, and he went. If I tell you what that night brought 
forth, sir, will you regard it as a warning?” 

“ What did it bring forth?” demanded Robert, arrested to interest. 

T will tell you, sir, if you will take warning by it, and break with 
those gamblers, this night, and never go amongst them more. Will 
you promise, Mr. Robert ?” 

“Out of the way, Reuben,” was the impatient rejoinder. “You 
are getting into your dotage. If you have nothing to tell me, let me go.” 

“Listen, then,” cried Reuben, bending his head forward, in his 
excitement, ‘At three o’clock, that same morning, Mr. Dalrymple 
returned. He had been half mad, I say, when he went, he was 
wholly mad when he came back ; mad with despair and despondency. 
He came in, his head down, his steps lagging, and went into his bed- 
room. I went to mine, and was undressing, when he called me back. 
He had got his portmanteau from against the wall, opened it, and was 
standing over it, looking in, his coat and cravat off, and the collar of 
his shirt unbuttoned. ‘ Reuben,’ said he, ‘I have made up my mind 
to leave London and take a journey.’ 

“Down to the Grange, sir?’ I asked, my heart leaping within me 
at the good news. 

“No, not to the Grange, this time; it’s farther than that. But as 
I have not informed anyone of my intentions, I must leave a word 
with you, in case I am enquired after.’ 
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“¢ Am I not to attend you, sir ?’ I interrupted. 
“No, I shan’t want you particularly,’ he answered ; ‘you'll do 
more good here. ‘Tell all who may enquire for me, and especially 
my brother (your father, sir, you know), that although they may 
think I did wrong to start alone on a road where I have never been, 
I am obliged to do so. I cannot help myself. ‘Tell them I de- 
liberated upon it before making up my mind, and that I undertake it 
in the possession of all my faculties and senses.’ Those were the 
words.” 

“Well?” cried Robert, impatient for the end of the tale. 

“T found these words somewhat strange,” continued Reuben, “ but 
his true meaning never struck me—Oh,” wailed the old man, clasping 
his hands, “it never ‘struck me. My thoughts only turned to Scot- 
land ; for my master had been talking of going there to see a Scotch 
laird, a friend of his, and I believed he had now taken a sudden 
resolution to pay the visit ; I thought he had pulled out his trunk to 
put in some things before I packed it. I asked him when he in- 
tended to start, and he replied that I should know all in the morning ; 
and I went back to my bed.” 

Robert sat down on the nearest chair: his eyes were strained on 
Reuben. Had he a foreshadowing of what was to come? 

“Tn the morning one of the women servants came and woke me. 
Her face startled me the moment I opened my eyes; it was white 
and terror-stricken, and she asked me what that stream of red meant 
that had trickled from under the door of the master’s chamber. I 
went there when I had put a thing or two on. Master Robert,” he 
added, dropping his voice to a dread whisper, his thoughts wholly 
back in the past, “he had indeed gone on his long journey.” 

“Was he dead ?” 

“ He had been dead for hours. The razor was lying beside him, 
near the door. I have never quite got over that dreadful sight: and 
the thought has always haunted me that, had I understood his mean- 
ing properly, it might have been prevented.” 

“ His trunk—what did he get that out for?” asked Robert, after a 
pause. 

“To blind me, sir—as I have believed since.” 

“Why did he commit the deed?” gloomily continued Robert, 
whom the account seemed to have partially sobered. 

“ He had fallen into the clutches of the same sort of people that 
you have, sir, and they had fleeced him down to beggary and shame, 
and he had not the resolution to leave them, and face the poverty; 
that was why he did it. His worst enemy was Captain Haughton. 
He is Colonel Haughton now.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Robert Dalrymple, after a pause of 
astonishment. 

“Yes, sir, the same man. He is your evil genius, and he was 
your uncle’s before you. The last time I saw him, in the old days, 
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was when we both stood together over my master’s dead body ; he came 
in, along with others. ‘He must have been stark mad,’ was his ex- 
clamation; as he looked down at him. ‘ Perhaps so, Captain Haughton,’ 
I answered, ‘ but the guilt lies on those who drove him so.’ He took 
my meaning, and he slunk away out of the room. Mr. Robert,” 
added the old man, the tears streaming down his cheeks, “do you 
know what I like to fancy—and to hope ?” 

Robert lifted his eyes. 

“ Why, that the punishment will lie with these wretched tempters, 
as well as the guilt. The good God is just and merciful.” 

Robert did not speak. Reuben resumed. 

“ The first time that Haughton called here upon you, sir, I knew 
him, and he knew me; and I don’t think he liked it. He has never 
come here himself since; I don’t know whether you’ve noticed it, sir, 
he has sent that Piggott—the man that’s waiting for you outside now. 
Mr. Robert, you had better have fallen into the meshes of the Fiend 
himself, than into that man, Haughton’s.” 

“ My uncle must have been i insane when he did that,” broke from 
Robert Dalrymple. 

“The jury said otherwise,” sadly answered Reuben. “They brought 
it in felo-de-se ; and he was buried by torchlight, without the burial 
service.” 

The news.had told upon Robert. His mind, just then, was a 
chaos. Nothing tangible showing out of it, save that his plight was 
as bad as his uncle Claude’s had been, and that he was looking, in 
his infatuation, for that night to redeem it. Cou/d he go on with his 
work—with that example before him? For a while he sat thinking, 
his head bent, his eyes closed ; then he rose up, and signed to Reuben 
to let him pass. The latter’s spirit sank within him. 

“Is what I have told you of no avail, Mr. Robert? Are you still 
bent on going forth to those wicked men? It will be your ruin.” 

“Tt is that already, Reuben. As it was with my uncle, so it is 
with me: I am ruined, and worse than ruined, and after to-night I 
will know Colonel Haughton no more. But I had resolved to make 
one desperate effort this night to redeem myself; something whispers 
to me that I shall have luck ; and—and you don’t know how much 
lies upon it.” 

He was thinking of his union with Mary Lynn, poor infatuated 
man. Could he redeem himself in a degree this night, he would dis- 
close his position to Mr. Grubb, entreat his condonation of the past, 
and forswear play for ever. A tempting prospect. Nevertheless, the 
tale had staggered him. 

“Don’t go, don’t go, Mr. Robert. I ask you on my bended klees.” 

“Get up, Reuben; don’t be foolish. Perhaps I will not go..’ But 
I must tell Piggott. 7 cannot keep him waiting there all night:” 

Reuben could do no more. He stood aside, and his young master 
went forth, hesitating. 
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What strange infatuation could it have been, that it should so cling 
to him? Anyone who has never been drawn into the fiery vortex 
of gambling would have a difficulty in understanding it. Robert 
Dalrymple was a desperate man, and yet a hopeful one, for this night 
might lift him out of despair. Moreover, the feverish yearning for 
play, in itself, was strong upon him; as it always was now, at that 
night hour. As yet the penalty he had incurred was but embarrass- 
ment and poverty: he was now about to stake what was not his, and 
risk guilt. And yet, he went forth: for the dreadful vice had got fast 
hold of him ; and he knew that the hesitation in his mind was but 
worthless hesitation ; a species of sophistry. 

Mr. Piggott had been cooling his heels and his patience outside, 
not blessing his young friend for the unnecessary and unexpected 
delay, and not doing the opposite. He was of too equable a 
nature to curse and swear: he left that to his peppery partner, 


- Haughton. 


“T thought you were gone to bed,” he said, when Robert ap- 
peared: “in another minute I should have come in to see after 
you.” 

And it was a wonder he did not goin. But Colonel Haughton 
had whispered a word of caution as to Reuben, and neither of them 
cared to pursue the master too persistently in the man’s sight. Robert 
Dalrymple spoke of his hesitation, saying he was not sure he should 
play that night. He did want to keep the farce of prudence up, even 
to himself. 

“You have got that cheque in your pocket, I suppose?” sharply 
questioned Piggott. 

“Yes. But a 

“Come on, then; we'll talk of it as we go along.” And Robert 
linked his arm within Mr. Piggott’s and walked on in the direction of 
Jermyn Street. 

They entered the “hell.” It is not a pleasant word for polite pens 
and ears, but it is an exceedingly appropriate one. It was blazing 
with light, and as hot as as its name; and fiery countenances of 
impassioned triumph, and agonised countenances of vacillating sus- 
pense, and sullen countenances of despair, were crowding there. 
Colonel Haughton was in a private room : it was mostly kept for him- 
self and his friends, a choice knot.of whom stood around. Poor 
Robert’s infatuation, under Mr. Piggott’s able tuition, had returned 
upon him. Down he sat at the green cloth, wild and eager. 

“Tt is of no use to make fools of us,” whispered Colonel Haughton. 
“You know you do not possess another stiver; why take up a 
place?” 

“Now, Haughton, you are too stringent,” benevolently interposed 
Mr. Piggott, laying hold of the Colonel’s arm, and giving it a peculiar 
pinch. “Here is Dalrymple, with an impression that luck will be 
upon him to-night, a conviction ‘of it, indeed, and you are afraid of 
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giving him his revenge. It is his turn to win now. As to stakes, he 
says he has something with him that will do.” 

Robert drew the cheque from his pocket, and dashed it Lefore 
Colonel Haughton. “Iam prepared to stake this,” he said. ‘“ No- 
thing risk, nothing win. Luck must favour me to-night. Even 
Piggott says so, and he knows how bad it has been.” 

Colonel Haughton ran his spectacles over the cheque. “I see,” 
he said: “it will do. The risking it is your business, not ours.” 

“Of course it is mine,” answered Robert Dalrymple. 

“Then put your signature to it. Here, by the side of the other.” 

It was done, and they sat down to play. ‘Nothing risk, nothing 
win,” Robert had said: he had better have said, “ Nothing risk, no- 
thing lose ;” and have acted upon it. A little past midnight, he went 
staggering out of that house, a doomed man. All was over, all lost. 
Farmer Lee’s money, or the cheque representing it, had passed out 
of his possession, and he was a criminal. A criminal in the sight of 
himself, soon to be a criminal in the sight of the world; liable to be 
arrested and tried at the bar of justice, a common felon. 

He had tasted nothing since he entered, yet he reeled about the 
pavement like one who is the worse for drink. What was to become 
of him? Involuntarily the fate his unfortunate uncle Claude had 
resorted tu came across his mind: nay, it had not been away from it. 
Even in the mad turmoil of that last hour, when the suspense was 
awful to bear, and hope and dread had fought with each other as a 
meeting whirlwind, the facts of that dark history had been thrusting 
themselves forward. 

His face was burning without, and his brain was burning within. 
It was a remarkably windy night, and he took off his hat and suffered 
the breeze to blow on his miserable brow. And so he paced the 
streets, going from home, not to it. Where cow/d he go? he with the 
brand of crime and shame upon him? He got to Charing Cross, and 
there he halted, and listened to the different clocks striking one. 
Should he turn back to South Audley Street? And encounter Reuben, 
who had tried to save him, and had failed? And go to bed, and 
wait, with what calmness he might, till the law claimed him? Hardly. 
Anywhere but home. The breeze was-stronger now: it blew from 
the direction of the water. Robert Dalrymple replaced his hat, pulled 
it firmly on his head to hide his eyes from the night, and dragged his 
steps towards Westminster Bridge. 

Of all places in the world !—the bridge and the tempting stream ! 
—what evil power impelled him thither ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BABY. 


In the bed of a large and luxurious chamber, her delicate face pressing 
the pillow, her eyes closed to the shaded light, lay Lady Adela Grubb. 
The baby she so wished for had come at last. Not that it was the 
baby itself she wanted, but that she might be at liberty through re- 
newed health to mingle with the great world again. To be deprived 
of its gaiety and obliged to keep herself very much at home had been 
to her a species of intolerable thraldom. 

The baby was born on Friday night: a few hours subsequent to 
Robert Dalrymple’s interview with Mr. Grubb and Mary Lynn. Mary, 
only in Grosvenor Square for the afternoon, returned to Blackheath 
unconscious of the close approach of the event. The illness had been 
a favourable one ; and Adela, on this Sunday morning, was going on 
well towards recovery. She had taken her breakfast, and was ready 
to see her husband. ‘The doctor had but now gone out. 

A wee cry from the cradle yonder caused her to open her eyes. 
An elderly woman, with soft step, bent over the cradle, and would 
have hushed the baby to sleep again. 

“Put him here, nurse. I want to look at him.” 

The nurse took up the white bundle, and laid it in the great bed, 
beside Lady Adela. The little pale face was turned to her; for it 
was a pale face, not a red one; and she lay looking at it. The child 
opened its eyes: and, young though it was, one could see it had the 
beautiful grey-blue eyes of its father.. Her own brilliant yet soft 
brown eyes grew fond as she gazed on the still face. 

“Ts he quite healthy, nurse ?” she suddenly asked. 

For the space of half a moment the nurse hesitated. ‘“ He was 
born quite healthy, my lady; but I think he might get on better if 
you nursed him. Some infants require their mothers more than 
others do. I suspect this one does.” 

She made no reply ; except by a toss of the head, all but imper- 
ceptible: one can’t toss effectively lying down. There had been 
some trouble with Lady Adela on the score of nursing the child. 
Nothing would induce her to do it. It would be well for her 
and well for the little one, Dr. Dove had said. Adela would not 
listen. Her mother, Lady Acorn, had treated her to a sharp scold- 
ing the day before, Saturday, and told her she was “unnatural.” All 
the same: Adela indignantly demanded whether they thought she 
should give up the season for any infant in the world. She was also 
obstinate on another score—she would not allow, would not hear of, 
a nurse being sought for to supply her place. And there she 
lay this morning; her own head on one pillow, the child’s on 
another. One of the windows was open behind the drawn blind, 
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admitting a breath of the warm June air. On a stand at Lady Adela’s 
elbow lay a bouquet of sweet-scented, lovely hot-house flowers. 

“ Little wee thing?” she fondly cried, stretching out her fingers to 
stroke the baby’s soft face, and its fragile hand that lay so still. 

A tap at the door. The nurse answered it and admitted Mr. 
Grubb; she herself then retiring to the next room, which opened 
from this one. He came to the hed, bent over his wife, and gently 
kissed her. 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried, twisting her cheek ungraciously from him, 
just as she had mostly done ever since their wedding day. It had 
grown into a habit now. 

“ Adela,” he whispered, biting his trembling lips to keep down the 
pain, “should not this little treasure, our child, teach you to be more 
of a loving wife to me?” 

“JT am very sorry it has come,” she answered in a fretful tone. 
“T’m sure I shall be if they are going to worry me over it. You 
should hear mamma go on !—and Grace, too!—with their old- 
fashioned notions.” 

“No one shall worry you,” he fondly said. ‘Tell me, Adela, 
what you would like his name to be.” 

“ His name!” she repeated, looking up in quick surprise. “Time 
enough for that.” 

“Dr. Dove thinks it may be as well to have him baptised. He 
came into the library just now as he went out; and, in talking of one 
thing and another, he chanced to mention this.” Chanced to mention 
this! Mr. Grubb was cautious not to alarm his wife. 

“The baby is not ill! Is it?” 

“No, no, I trust not, Adela. It is a delicate little thing; all 
babies are, perhaps: and—and it is as well, you know, to be on the 
safe side.” 

“But I should like a christening. A grand, proper christening ; 
to be held when I get well.” 

“Of course. His being baptised now will make no difference to 
that. I think it must be done, my dear.” 

“Tn this room, then; by my bed-side. I should like to see it.” 

“You shall. And now, what name?” 

Adela lay back on the pillow, her cheeks slightly flushed with their 
delicate pink, fresh and pure as the hue of a sea-shell, her eyes cast 
upwards in thought. 

“T think I should like it to have papa’s name—George.” 

“George Frederick ?” 

“Not Frederick: I don’t care about the name. George—would 
you like also your own name—Francis?” she broke off to ask. 
“George Francis ?” 

“Would you care to have it Francis?” he returned, his tone one of 
emotion, bending over her until his face nearly touched hers. 

She heard the tone, she saw the wet eyelashes shading the wonder- 
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ful grey eyes, with their yearning, earnest expression. It flashed into 
her mind to remember how few men were his compeers, in good 
looks, in worth, in loving indulgence to a rebellious wife. Adela was 
not quite proof against her better nature. She was not always hard. 

“Yes, I should; and he has your eyes,” she whispered softly, in 
answer to the question, her own eyes lifted to her husband’s. 

“ Adela,” he breathed, his voice low with its agitation, “you do 
love me a little! You surely do!” 

“Just a very little—sometimes,” she whispered in a half saucy, 
half loving tone. And, when he let his face fall on hers, she for once 
held it there, and welcomed the kisses from his lips. 

It was all the work of the baby, his child and hers, thought he in 
his glad heart. But no. Now and again, at rare intervals, Adela 
did feel a spark of tenderness for him: though instead of letting it 
come to fruit, of allowing him to see it, she forced it back to the 
coldness she had taken up, and resolutely steeled her heart against 
him. Illness had just now somewhat softened her spirit. 

He went round the bed to the side where the baby lay, and looked 
at it long and earnestly. ‘The doctor had just told him that he did 
not feel altogether easy on the score of the child ; could not be sure 
that it was likely to live. 

“Tt is a pale little blossom, Adela. I thought babies were gene 
rally red.” 

“Frightfully red. I have seen them.” 

“Well, we will get it baptised; and then 

“What ?” she cried—for he had stopped. 

“ And then, I was going to say, whether it lives or dies it will be 
safe in its Saviour’s arms.” 

“But you do not ¢hink it will die?” she cried, picking up some 
alarm. “Oh, Francis, I should not like him to die now he has 
come !” 

He went round to soothe her, the word “Francis” causing his 
heart to leap. For in a general way she persistently called him “ Mr. 
Grubb,” and not graciously either. 

‘ My darling, I assure you there is no cause for alarm. So far as 
I know, the child is not ill; it will, I hope, do well. Dr. Dove does 
not think him particularly strong—but what can be expected of a 
two-day old baby?” 

“True,” answered Adela, feeling reassured again. “ Francis, I do 
believe there’s mamma coming up! Yes, it is her voice. Mind you 


” 








don’t tell-her , 

Lady Acorn came swiftly in; and, what he was not to tell her, Mr. 
Grubb never knew. She had dressed early for church, and came 
round to see Adela on her way to it. Grace was with her. One ot 
the daughters had married during the past year, but it was not Grace. 
It was Harriet; she had espoused an old Scotch laird, Sir Sandy 
Mac Ivor. Peppery and red, in came the Countess, for she had just 
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heard something that vexed her; Lady Grace, so calm and still, pre- 
sented a contrast to her vivacious mother. 

“Well, and now what’s this I hear about things not going on well?” 
began Lady Acorn, subduing her voice with difficulty to the requi- 
sition of a sick room. 

“JT am going on very well, mamma—how do you mean?” re- 
turned Adela, assuming the doubt must apply to herself. “I have 
made a famous breakfast. ‘They let me have an egg and some 
buttered toast.” 

“You are all right, Dove says—we have just met him,” returned 
Lady Acorn. ‘But he does not think the baby is. And you have 
got yourself to thank for it, Adela.” 

The pink tinge on Lady Adela’s cheeks increased to rose colour, 
as she armed herself to do battle with her mother. 

“ Dove says the baby wants its proper food; not that gruel stuff, or 
milk-and-water, or whatever rubbish it is, that it is being dosed with. 
And it is not too late for you to reform, Adela, and do what you 
ought.” 

“Tt is too late,” retorted Adela, with flaming cheeks. ‘And if you 
begin about it again, mamma, you will make me ill. Francis”— 
stretching out her arm for her husband—‘“ don’t let me be worried. 
You promised me, you know.” 

With a-loving word to his wife, a reassuring pressure of her hand, 
which he kept in his, he turned to Lady Acorn and spoke to her in a 
low tone. 

“Talk to her when she’s better and more able to bear it!” repeated 
the Countess, taking up his words aloud. “Why, my good man, it 
would be too late. And—you do not want to lose your child, I 
suppose !” 

“Indeed, I do not. But, better lose my child than my wife.” 

“ She is well enough, and safe enough,” spoke the mother, secure 
in her superior knowledge. ‘Adela has been an indulged girl all her 
life, and you, her husband, continue the indulgence. It is not good 
for her; mark you that. With regard to this caprice of hers, the not 
undertaking the poor sickly baby, you ought to hold her to her duty, 
Mr. Grubb, and insist upon her fulfilling it.” 

He turned to his wife, his eyes unconsciously wearing a pleading 
look. “If you would but suffer yourself to be persuaded, Adela! 
For the child’s sake.” 

Adela looked at them separately ; at her husband, at her mother, 
at Grace, standing with a cold and impassive countenance that did 
not betoken.approbation ; and she took up a notion that they were in 
league with one another to “hold her to her duty,” and enforce 
Obedience. Had not the doctor talked to her that very morning: had 
not the nurse subsequently presumed to hint at an opinion? Yes, 
they were all in league together. Lady Adela turned rebellious, and 
flung her husband’s hand away with passionate anger. 
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“Why do you come into my room at all?” she exclaimed to him. 
“You know I do not want you.” 

At that moment the nurse looked in from the adjoining apartment 
and made a sign to Mr. Grubb. He obeyed it at once, taking no 
notice of his wife or her cruel words. 

“There! you have driven him away now!” cried Lady Acorn, on 
the eve of an explosion: for she had not seen the summons of the 
nurse. ‘ You will never go to heaven, Adela, for your wickedness to 
your husband.” 

Adela did not make any answer: perhaps she was feeling a little 
sorry in her heart: and there ensued a silence. The sweet-toned 
bells, calling people to service, rang out on the air. 

Mr. Grubb came in again. Feeling more alarmed in his heart at 
the doctor’s words than he allowed to appear, and anxious for the child, 
he had written a note as the medical man left him, and sent it to a 
young assistant clergyman whose lodgings were hard by. He had now 
called, on his way to church, ready to perform the ceremony at once if 
it were wished for, and a servant had come up to inform the nurse. 

“Mr. Wilkinson has called, and is asking after you,” began Mr. 
Grubb to his wife, voice and demeanour a model of quietness, not to 
say indifference. ‘It struck me, Adela, that he might as well baptise 
the child—as he is here. He has time to do it before service.” 

“What a hurry you are in!” she returned, ungraciously. 

“As well take the opportunity of his being here, Adela. And then 
it will be over.” 

“Oh, well, yes—if it has to be done,” conceded she. “I’m sure 
there’s no necessity for it. Let Wilkinson come up.” 

Lady Acorn’s sharp red nose turned of a fine purple. She had 
listened in surprise. Saying nothing to Adela, she trotted into the 
dressing-rooin, and shut the door. 

“ What's this, nurse—about the child being baptised ?” 

“T believe it is going to be done, my lady. Mr. Grubb has just 
said a word to me.” 

“Ts it so ill as that?” 

“Well, no, I did not think it was,” acknowledged the woman. “Dr. 
Dove did not much like its look this morning; I saw that. I sup- 
pose he spoke to Mr. Grubb more fully than to me.” 

“Do you think it is in any danger?” 

The nurse paused before replying. “One can never be quite sure 
of these very young infants. When it was born I thought it a nice 
healthy tittle thing ; yesterday it seemed quiet and peeky, and wailed 
a bit; this morning it seems anything but well, and does not take its 
food. Still, my lady, I can’t say that it is in danger.” 

Lady Acorn nodded her head and her bonnet two or three times, as 
if not sattsfied with affairs in general, and went back to her daughter’s 
room. 

The young clergyman came up; things were made ready ; and they 
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gathered round in a group at the bed-side, kneeling down for the 
short preparatory prayers used in private baptism. When they arose, 
the clergyman took the child in his arms from Grace who had held it. 

“ Name this child.” 

“George,” promptly spoke the mother from the bed, her tone giving 
emphasis to the word. And Francis Grubb’s face flushed as he heard 
it. Ah, what pain was often his! 

The short service was soon over. Mr. Wilkinson departed for his 
church; Lady Acorn and Grace followed him. The nurse had gone 
bacit to the dressing-room. Mr. Grubb stood by the bed in which 
the quiet child had again been laid. 

“TI thought you were going to church ?” said Lady Adela. 

“Yes; directly.” He wanted especially to go to church that day ; 
to return thanks to God for the mercy vouchsafed him in the pre- 
servation of his wife. ‘Though, indeed, he had not waited to be in 
church to do that. 

“How quiet the baby was all through it!” cried Adela. 

“Very quiet. Too quiet, your mother says.” 

“Mamma says all sorts of things when she is in a temper, as you 
have learnt by this time, and she is in one this morning,” was Adela’s 
light and not over dutiful remark. Not but that it was true. 

Mr. Grubb had taken the child in his arms, and stood looking 
down upon it. Save that its eyes were open and that it breathed, it 
seemed still enough for death. He did not understand babies, but 
he did think this one was unnaturally quiet. 

“Why are you looking at him so attentively?” asked Adela, by-| 
and-by. 

“T don’t think he can be well.” 

“ But—you don’t think he is #//, do you?” returned she, after a 
pause, and speaking quickly. 

“ Adela, I do not know. He seems to me to have changed a little 
in the last half hour, since I first came in. Of course, I may be 
mistaken.” 

“‘Sunpose you send for Dr. Dove?” 

“T can send if you like: he has Lut just gone, you know. The 
nurse does not seem to be”—alarmed, he was about to say, but 
changed the word—“ anxious ; so it may be all well.” 

He put the baby in its place, and Lady Adela raised her head to 
look at it. “He gets paler, I think,” she observed; “and, as you 
say, he is very, very quiet. Poor little thing, he has no strength 
yet.” 

“He cannot have much of that,” remarked Mr. Grubb. “The 
nurse says she cannot get him to take his food. If he does not, he 
must sink, Adela.” 

Their eyes met. There was certainly no reproach in his, only a 
standing look of pain. Adela did not want her baby to die, and the 
fear of it was beginning to trouble her; she was aware that, looking 
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at matters from ¢he/r point of view, her enemies’, she might not be 
altogether unconscious of meriting some reproach. Back she lay on 
the pillow again, and burst into tears. 

Mr. Grubb went round, bent down, and sheltered her head on his 
breast. ‘I don’t want him to die,” she sobbed. 

“Won't you try to save him?” he whispered in his tenderly per- 
suasive tones, as he held her face close to his own. 

“But the trouble !—and the sacrifice. Oh, how cross and con- 
traty the world sometimes is !” 

“Your own child and mine, Adela! It would be but a little sacri- 
fice, a little trouble. When he gets older he will repay you love for 
love.” 

A pause. “I suppose you will be very cross with me if I don’t, 
Francis.” 

“Am I ever cross with you? I should grieve for the child if he 
died; I should grieve for your grief, for I know you would feel it. 
Oh, my darling, won’t you try to save him? To do so must be right 
in God’s sight.” 

She cried silently for a minute longer, her wet cheek lying con- 
tentedly against his. ‘Perhaps I will,” she whispered in .his ear. 
“For Ais sake, you know.” 

*‘ For all our sakes, Adela.” 

“Put him nearer to me, please. I will look at him again—whether 
he does seem ill. And how late you will be at church!” 

“Not very; the bell is going yet,” said Mr. Grubb. He placed 
the infant where she could look at it closely; gave her a farewell 
kiss, and departed. Adela rang for the nurse. 

“You may throw away all the stupid gruel, nurse. I shall not let 
the baby have any more of it.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
JOSEPH HORN’S TESTIMONY. 


“SomE one is waiting to see you, sir,” said one of Mr. Grubh’s 
servants to him, as he entered the house on his return from church. 
“Who is it ?” 

‘Mr. Dalrymple’s man, sir. He has been waiting nearly an 
hour.” 
Reuben came forward from the back of the hall. The moment 
Mr. Grubb caught sight of his face, usually so full of healthy bloom, 
now pale and woe-begone, he was seized with a presentiment of evil. 

“Come into the library, Reuben,” he said. “Have you brought 
ill news of any kind?” he added, shutting the door. ‘ What is it?” 
And, to make matters more intelligible to you, reader, we will go 
back to the past Friday night, when Robert Dalrymple left his 
lodgings in the company of Mr. Piggott, leaving poor Reuben in dis- 
tress and despair. 
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Reuben sat up the livelong night. The light dawned after the 
brief interval of darkness, very brief in June, the sun came out, the 
cries and bustle in the streets gradually set in, and London had be- 
gun another day. At six o’clock Reuben lay down on his bed for an 
hour, and then got himself a bit of breakfast—which he could not 
eat. His master did not come. 

Fearing he knew not what, and attaching more importance, in his 
vague uneasiness, to Robert’s having stayed out than he might have 
done at another time, at nine o’clock Reuben betook himself to Mr. 
Piggott’s. ‘That gentleman did not live in very fashionable lodgings, 
and his address was usually given at his club, not there. Reuben, 
however, knew it. Some time before, Reuben had gone on a fishing 
tour, to catch what information he could as to the private concerns 
of Mr. Piggott and Colonel Haughton, and had found out where 
each lived. 

The slipshod servant who came to the door could say nothing as to 
whether Mr. Dalrymple was staying the night there ; all she knew was, 
that Mr. Piggott “ warn’t up yet.” Reuben inquired as to the locality 
of Mr. Piggott’s chamber, went up to it without opposition, and 
knocked at the door; a sharp, loud knock. 

“Who's there ?” 

Another knock, sharper still. 

“Come in.” 

Reuben walked in at once. “Sir,” was his unceremonious address, 
“do you know anything of my master?” 

“1!” cried Mr. Piggott, when he had recovered his surprise, and 
speaking from the midst of his bed-clothes. ‘I donot. Why?” 

“TJ thought you might know, sir, as you took him out last night. 
He said he was going to play with you and Colonel Haughton. He 
has not returned home, which I think very strange ; and, as there is 
some important business waiting for him, I want to find him.” 

Reuben spoke out freely. But the “important business” was but 
an invention. He did not care to betray how uneasy he was, yet 
wanted an excuse for enquiring. Poor man! the fate of his early 
master lay ominously on his mind. 

“ He left us last night between twelve and one o’clock ; to go home, 
as I suppose,” said Mr. Piggott, somewhat taken to. 

“Between twelve and one, sir?” 

“Close upon one it may have been; it had not struck. I know 
nothing more.” 

“Did he go home with Colonel Haughton ?” 

“That I am sure he did not. Colonel Haughton and I walked 
away together. I left the Colonel at his own door.” 

“ Away from Jermyn Street, I suppose you mean, sir?” 

“You have no right to suppose any thing of the kind,” roared Mr. 
Piggott, aroused to anger. ‘What is it to you? Go out, and shut 
the door.” 
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Reuben did as he was bid; there seemed to be no use in staying. 
He sought out Colonel Haughton, who (remembering past events) 
was civil, and who possibly felt some undefined uneasiness at the dis- 
appearance of Robert. His story was the same as Piggott’s—that the 
young man had left them a little before one o’clock. 

Trusting these gentlemen just as far as he could see them and no 
farther, or their word either, Reuben went to the gambling-house in 
Jermyn Street. After some difficulty—for every impediment seemed 
put in the way of every inquiry; and, to judge by appearances, 
the place might have been the most innocent in the world—Reuben 
found a man attached to the house who knew Mr. Dalrymple. This 
man happened to be at the front door when Mr. Dalrymple went out 
the previous night ; it wanted about five or ten minutes to one. He 
watched him walk away. 

“Which way did he go?” asked Reuben. “Towards home— 
South Audley Street ?” 

“No, the other way. He staggered a bit, as if not quite sober.” 

“Through the machinations of the wicked people that have been 
hunting him ; he never drank but when incited to it by them,” spoke 
Reuben, in his pain. 

Back he went to South Audley Street, in the hope that his master 
might have now reached it. Notso. The day wore on, and he did 
not come. Reuben was half distracted. In the evening he went to 
various police stations, and told his tale—his master, Mr. Robert 
Dalrymple, had disappeared. It may, perhaps, seem to you, reader, 
that all this was premature; hardly called for; but the faithful old 
servant’s state of mind must plead his excuse. 

Another night passed. Sunday morning arose, and then tidings 
came of Robert and his probable fate. The police had been making 
enquiries, and one of them came to Reuben. 

A hat had been found in the Thames the previous day, floating 
away with the tide. Inside it was written “R. Dalrymple.” The 
policeman had it in his hand ; bringing it to Reuben to be owned or 
disowned. Reuben recognised it ina moment. It was the one his 
unfortunate master had worn on Friday night. How could it have. 
got in the water ?—and where, then, was Robert Dalrymple? 

Little need to speculate. Some bargemen who were in their vessel, 
lying close to the side of Westminster Bridge, had disclosed to the 
police that about two o’clock on Saturday morning they had heard a 
weight drop into the water, seemingly from the bridge—“as if,” said 
one of them, ‘a body had throwed hisself right on to the Thames o’ 
purpose to make a hole in it.” 

It was this disastrous news that Reuben had now brought to Mr. 
Grubb. That gentleman sat aghast as he listened. . The old man, 
seated opposite to him, broke down with a burst of anguish as he 
concluded, the salt tears raining on his cheeks. 

“ Can he have wilfully destroyed himself?” breathed Mr. Grubb. 
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“ Only too sure, sir ; only too sure.” 

“ And the motive? Embarrassment?” 

“ Not a doubt of it, sir; he was quite ruined.” 

“If he had but applied to me !—if he had but applied to me!” 
bewailed Mr. Grubb, rising from his chair to pace the room in excite- 
ment. ‘I would have saved and helped him.” 

“A dreadful set had got hold of him, poor young man,” sobbed 
Reuben. “The same gamblers—one of ’em, at any rate—that got 
hold of and ruined his uncle. Doubtless you know that story, sir. 
On this last Friday evening that ever was, I told it to Mr. Robert, 
hoping it would turn him back. But those wretched men had got 
too fast hold upon him. One was waiting for him outside in the 
street then. © My belief is, sir, he cou/dn’t break with them.” 

“ Had the tale no effect upon him ?” 

“Some little it had ; not enough. He must go forth to play that 
night, he said te me; he had given his word to Piggott to go, and, 
besides, he thought the luck would turn and favour him; but, once 
the night was over, he would know that Haughton and the rest of 
the set no more. And I think he would have kept his word, sir.” 

“‘T suppose luck did not favour him? That shall, if possible, be 
ascertained.” 

Reuben shook his head. “No need to doubt, sir. The worst 
is—the worst is—I hardly like to say it.” 

“Can anything be worse, Reuben, than what you have told me?” 
was Mr. Grubb’s sad rejoinder, as he took his seat again. 

“ Ay, but I meant as to his means, sir; his losses. He was quite 
cleared out ; he told me that ; everything, including Moat Grange, so 
far as his life interest in it went, was staked and gone. But that last 
night ”—Reuben’s voice dropped to a dread whisper—“ he took out 
with him what was not his to stake. And, no doubt, lost it.” 

‘“‘ What was it?” questioned Mr. Grubb, in the same hushed tone, 
feeling rather at sea, yet afraid of he knew not what. 

“It was a cheque that had come up that morning from Nether- 
leigh. Farmer Lee wanted some money invested in some particular 
security, and he got my master to undertake to do it for him, to save 
himself the journey up. Mr. Robert had told me all about it—he 
mostly did tell me things. Ah, sir, his disposition was open and 
generous as the day.” 

“ And the money came?” 

“ The cheque came, sir. It was for five hundred pounds. Piggott 
called fhat Friday afternoon and scented the cheque; saw it, most 
likely. He took Mr. Robert out to dinner, and plied him with wine, 
and between ten and eleven he brought him back again, staying out- 
side while my master came in—came in for the cheque. It was then 
I tried to pull him up by telling him about his Uncle Claude—how 
the man Haughton had lured Mr. Claude to his destruction, just as 
he was now luring Mr. Robert. He said he would have no more to 
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do with Haughton after that night; but he went out to Piggott with 
the cheque in his pocket, and they walked away together arm-in-arm.” 

Mr. Grubb took out his pocket-book, and made a note in pencil. 
He would get that cheque back from the gamblers if possible. At 
any rate he would have a good try for it. 

Reuben had not much more to tell. Mr. Grubb put on his hat 
and went with him to see the police inspector who had the case in 
hand. It was a terrible blow: Francis Grubb was feeling it to be so 
—and what then would it be to his sister Mary ? 

The inspector pointed out to Mr. Grubb that, in spite of the finding 
of the hat in the Thames, which hat was, beyond all doubt, Mr. 
Dalrymple’s, it did not follow that Mr. Dalrymple was himself in the 
Thames; and the splash heard by the men in the barge might have 
been made by anybody else. There was no proof, he urged, that Mr. 
Dalrymple had been on Westminster Bridge, or near it. And all 
this seemed so reasonable that Mr. Grubb felt his heart’s weight 
somewhat lightened. 

But, ere the Sunday afternoon closed in, testimony on this point 
was forthcoming, and rather singularly. It chanced that a man, 
named Horn, who was an assistant to Robert Dalrymple’s tailor, and 
had often measured Robert for clothes, was spending the Sunday 
with some friends at South Lambeth. Horn, a very respectable and 
steady man, had stayed late, for it was a wedding feast, beyond the 
time of omnibuses, and had to walk home to his lodgings near 
Leicester Square. In passing over Westminster Bridge, it was then 
close upon two o’clock, he saw some one mounted orf the top, lean- 
ing right over the parapet, hanging over it, as if he had a mind to fling 
himself into the water. Horn, startled at the sight, ran up, and 
pulled the man back; and then to his unbounded astonishment, he 
found it was Mr. Dalrymple. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said in apology. ‘I had no idea it 
was you.” 

“Good night, Horn,” replied Robert. “Good night, sir,” returned 
Horn ; and walked on. 

But Horn felt uneasy; especially so at the remembrance of Mr. 
Dalrymple’s face, for it looked full of trouble; and he turned back 
again. Robert was then standing with his arms folded, apparently 
looking down quietly on the water. 

“Can I do anything for you, sir?” he asked. ‘ Nothing has hap- 
pened, I hope?” 

“Oh, nothing at all,” replied Robert. “I don’t want anything 
done ; thank you all the same, Horn. The night is warm, and I 
am enjoying the air: one gets it here, if anywhere. Good night.” 

Joseph Horn wished him good night again and walked finally 
awzy. On this day, Sunday, chancing to hear that Mr. Dalrymple 
was missing—for enquiries were now being made extensively—he 
came forward and related this. 
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It was just the one link that had been wanting. Poor Robert 
Dalrymple, utterly ruined, soon now to be pointed at as a felon, had 
found his trouble greater than he could bear, and had put an end to 
it. Of that there could exist no reasonable doubt. The melancholy 
tale soon fled over London—how quickly such news does fly! 





Robert Dalrymple had drowned himself—another victim to Play. 

“Tt runs in the family,” quoth some careless people who remem- 
bered the former catastrophe. ‘Like uncle, like nephew! The 
name of Dalrymple must be a fated one.” 

“T would at least have used a pistol, and gone out of the world 
like a gentleman,” was the bad remark of that bad man, Colonel 
Haughton, as he stood on the Sunday night—yes, the Sunday night 
—and listened to the news in that place with the hot name. 

But the Colonel changed his tone the following day, when Francis 
Grubb, the great East India merchant, whom all men, high and low, 
looked up to and respected, stood before him, and quietly informed 
him he must give up a certain cheque belonging to Mr. Lee of 
Netherleigh, or its value if it had been cashed ; give it up, or submit 
to appear before a magistrate, and run the gauntlet of public ex- 
posure. After putting himself to a great deal of trouble, in the way 
of remonstrance, excuse, and grumbling, to which Mr. Grubb made 
no sort of reply, as he calmly waited the result, the Colonel returned 
the cheque—which had not been cashed. Possibly the disappearance 
of Robert Dalrymple had put him and Mr. Piggott on their guard. 

Meanwhile the Grange remained in ignorance of what was passing ; 
but the terrible tidings would soon have to be carried thither. 

When Mrs. Dalrymple returned home on Friday evening from 
dining at Court Netherleigh, she did not say much to Oscar about 
her son; but on the following morning, after breakfast, Oscar having 
slept at the Grange, she questioned him. Without making exactly 
the worst of it, Oscar disclosed the worst—that is, that Robert was 
undoubtedly falling into trouble through his gambling habits. He 
deemed it lay in his duty to tell this; and Mrs. Dalrymple, as the 
reader must remember, had been already warned by Reuben’s letter. 
That letter had been a great shock to her; she knew how fatal the 
vice had already proved in the family. 

It was a lovely midsummer morning, and she and Selina were 
sitting on the bench under the great elm tree. The bees were hum- 
ming, the butterflies sporting, the birds singing around them. The 
grass was green; overhead the blue sky could be seen through the 
branches of the flickering trees. Oscar leaned against the trunk of 
an opposite tree as he talked to them. 

“ What can be done ?—what caz be done?” exclaimed Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, clasping her hands in distress. ‘Oscar, you ought to have 
brought him down with you.” 

“He positively refused to come. I might as well have tried to 
oring a mountain. Something ought to be done, and must be done,” 
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added Oscar ; “you are quite right in saying that. The question is 
—what is it that can be ?” 

“The root of the evil lies in his having gone to London,” said 
Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘He ought to have taken up his own proper sta- 
tion here, and ourselves have found a house elsewhere. But, in his 
chivalrous affection for me, Robert would listen to no remonstrance ; 
some implied promise to his father, when he was on his death-bed, I 
believe, swayed him. Robert was always so good-hearted—and so 
impulsive. He—here is Alice,” she broke off, in a lowered tone. 

Alice, with her sweet face, her slight figure, and her quite per- 
ceptible limp, came across the grass. “‘ May I not be admitted to the 
conference ?” she asked, in a pleading tone. “I know you are 
talking of Robert.” 

“Oh, my dear, it is nothing that you need trouble yourself about,” 
said her mother, soothingly. ‘‘ Go back to your tatting.” 

“T have my tatting with me. Mamma—Oscar—do you not see 
that it will be we// for me to hear what there is to hear. I know 
something is wrong about Robert; I could not sleep all last night, 
no, nor the night before, for dwelling on it.” Whatever there is to 
hear, it cannot make me more anxious than I am—and it would end 
the suspense.” 

“Well, well, sit down,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, giving way. “TI 
hardly know myself how much or how little of evil there is to hear, 
Alice.” And she went on to speak without reservation : ‘‘ Robert had 
fallen into gambling habits ; and there was no telling how deeply. All 
his own means were undoubtedly gone. Of course things must get 
worse night by night,” she concluded. “Any night he may stake 
the Grange.” 

“Stake the Grange!” echoed Alice. “Mamma, what do you 
mean ?” 

“ Stake it and lose it,” confirmed Oscar. ‘When the mania for 
play sets in on a man, he is not content to confine his ventures to 
trifles.” 

“But I do not understand,” returned Alice. “How could he 
stake the Grange? It is in the Dalrymple family, and cannot go out 
of it.” 

“He might stake its value. Mortgage it, that is, for his own 
life.” 

“ And could we not remain in it?” she quickly asked. 

“Scarcely. It might take every shilling of its in-comings to pay 
off the interest. You could not remain here upon nothing.” 

“‘ Would it be sacrificed ; useless to us for so long as Robert lived ?” 
questioned Selina, not quite comprehending. 

Oscar nodded. “I am only saying that he might do it: I do not 
say he will. He might so hamper himself, so involve the estate, 
that he could never derive further benefit from it. Or his family 
either, so long as he lived.” 
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“ Does it return to us at Robert’s death? I wish to goodness he 
would be more careful of himself,” added Selina, in her quick way. 
“Sitting up till daylight, night after night, cannot be good for 
him.” 

“Tt would return into the family,” spoke Oscar, hesitatingly. 

Alice Dalrymple looked up from a reverie. A contingency had 
occurred to her which she had never thought of before: so entirely 
had the Grange been theirs, in their father’s recent lifetime, and in 
the certainty of its descending to Robert afterwards. ‘Suppose any- 
thing were to happen to Robert,” she said, “‘ whose would the Grange 
be? Mamma’s ?” 

No one answered her. 

“ Oscar, I ask you, would it go to mamma?” 

“ No. ” 

“To whom, then?” 

“* My dear,” interposed Mrs. Dalrymple, “it would be Oscar’s. It 
goes in the male line.” 

The answer took both the young ladies by surprise. They were 
really very ignorant of these matters. Each of them stole a glance 
at Oscar: a red, conscious light had flown into his usually pale 
cheek. 

“T never knew it,” breathed Selina. 

“And it is of little import your knowing it now,” gently spoke 
Oscar. “Iam as likely to come into the Grange as I am to be 
made prime minister. Robert is a younger man than I am.” 

“ Poor Robert!” lamented Alice. ‘He has been left to himself 
up in that great wicked town, he has had nobody to turn to for ad- 
vice or counsel, and I daresay he has only done what he has done 
from thoughtlessness. A word from mamma may set him right. 
Mamma, do you not think you ought to go to him?” 

“Yes, Alice. It is what I have been resolving to do, now, as you 
were talking. And you must stay here over to-morrow, and go with 
me, Oscar. We will start by the nine o’clock train on Monday 
morning.” 

“So be it,” acquiesced Oscar. “It is the only thing. He may 
listen to you.” 

So Oscar Dalrymple stayed with them at the Grange until the 
Monday, revelling in the society of the one only being he loved on 
earth—Selina. 

Mrs. Dalrymple had made ready for the journey—and how fervent, 
how imploringly earnest her prayers were that it might bear happy 
fruit, she and heaven alone knew. They all sat down to an early 
breakfast : even Alice, whose lameness was an apology for not rising 
betimes in general. In the midst of breakfast James came in, and 
looked at Oscar Dalrymple. 

“Will you please to step here, sir, for a minute?” 


“ What for?” 
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“Just for a minute, sir,” repeated the man; and his eyes seemed 
to telegraph a momentary entreaty with the words. 

Oscar went out hurriedly, for there was no time to spare, and the 
carriage to take them to the station had already come round. James 
shut the door. 

“ Here’s Reuben come down, sir, by the early train,” he whispered. 
“ He told me to fetch you out to him, quietly, but not to say who it 
was.” 

Oscar walked quickly across the hall. Reuben awaited him in an 
empty room. 

“What is it, Reuben? What has brought you from town?” 

The old servant trembled with agitation, and grasped hold of the 
back of a chair. “Oh, Mr. Oscar, it is all over. My poor young 
master is gone.” 

Oscar sat down, seemingly unconscious what he did, and the red 
light came again into his cheeks, 

“The very night after you left London, sir, those men drew him out 
again. Before he went I spoke to him, trying to stop him, and he 
told me he was ruined and worse than ruined. He never came back. 
He has just followed in the steps of Mr. Claude Dalrymple, and has 
met with the same fate.” 

‘Surely he has not destroyed himself?” breathed Oscar. 

“ He has ; he has.” 

* But how? In what manner?” 

“By drowning, sir. He jumped over Westminster Bridge right 
into the water during that same night. About two o’clock, they say. 
Oh, what distraction his poor mind must have been in, to urge him 
to such a death as that!” 

Oscar rose and looked from the window. Cold as was his nature, 
the news could not fail to shock him—although he was the inheritor. 

“ Has he been found?” he presently asked. 

“No. Perhaps never will be. The officers say that not half the 
bodies that get into the Thames ever see the light again. But his 
fate is as sure and certain, sir, as though he had been found, and the 
drags are yet at work.- Mr. Oscar, I’d rather it was my own death 
that had to be told of than his,” added Reuben, breaking into sobs, 

“Tt is sad indeed,” cried Oscar, feeling, truth to say, terribly cut 
up. “I and Mrs. Dalrymple were on the point of starting for 
London. It is no use to go now. At least she must not.” 

“ His hat was found in the Thames,” said poor Reuben, regaining 
some composure ; “and, curious to say, one Joseph Horn, a young 
man, who——” 

“Oscar,” called out the voice of Mrs. Dalrymple, “ where are you? 
We have not any more time to spare.” 

“ How shall I break it to them?” wailed Oscar to himself, know- 
ing that it must be done, and without delay. “It is a terrible 
mission, Reuben, don’t show yourself for a minute.” 
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He walked across the hall, zow his own, and re-entered the break- 
fast-room. He proceeded with his task as well as he could, and got 
through it, not telling them the worst, only that some accident had 
happened to Robert. By intuition, however, they seemed to seize 
on the truth—that he was dead. Oscar felt almost thankful that 
Alice fainted and fell to the floor, because it caused some diversion 
to Mrs. Dalrymple’s deathlike shock. 

And, ere the mid-day sun was at its height, the estate was ringing 
with the news that its generous young landlord had passed away, with 
his faults and follies, and that Oscar Dalrymple would reign at the 
Grange, 

(Zo be continued.) 


PODS NE SI 


TWO JOURNEYS. 


“T go on a journey far away,” 
He said—and he stooped and kissed me then 
‘Over the ocean for many a day— 
Good-bye,” and he kissed me once again. 
But only a few short months had fled, 
When again I answered my husband’s kiss: 
“ T could not tarry away,” he said ; 
‘There is never a land as fair as this.” 


Again I stood by my husband’s side. 
“‘T go on a journey, sweet, to-day ; 
Over the river the boatmen glide— 
Good-bye; I shall linger long away.” 
‘¢ Ah, he will come back soon, I know,” 
I said, as I stooped for the parting kiss ; 
“ Hie cannot tarry, he told me so. 
There is never a land so fair as this.” 


But many a month and many a year 
Have flown since my darling went away. 
Will he never come back to m et me here ? 
Has he found the region of perfect day ? 
Over the ocean he went and came ; 
Over the river, and lingers there! 
h, pallid boatman! call my name— 
Show me the region so wondrous fair. 
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up. “I and Mrs. Dalrymple were on the point of starting for 
London. It is no use to go now. At least she must not.” 

“ His hat was found in the Thames,” said poor Reuben, regaining 
some composure ; “and, curious to say, one Joseph Horn, a young 
man, who———” 

“Oscar,” called out the voice of Mrs. Dalrymple, “ where are you ? 
We have not any more time to spare.” 

“ How shall I break it to them?” wailed Oscar to himself, know- 
ing that it must be done, and without delay. “It is a terrible 
mission, Reuben, don’t show yourself for a minute.” 
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He walked across the hall, zow his own, and re-entered the break- 
fast-room. He proceeded with his task as well as he could, and got 
through it, not telling them the worst, only that some accident had 
happened to Robert. By intuition, however, they seemed to seize 
on the truth—that he was dead. Oscar felt almost thankful that 
Alice fainted and fell to the floor, because it caused some diversion 
to Mrs. Dalrymple’s deathlike shock. 

And, ere the mid-day sun was at its height, the estate was ringing 
with the news that its generous young landlord had passed away, with 
his faults and follies, and that Oscar Dalrymple would reign at the 
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TWO JOURNEYS. 


“T go on a journey far away,” 

He said—and he stooped and kissed me then 
‘Over the ocean for many a day— 

Good-bye,” and he kissed me once again. 
But only a few short months had fled, 

When again I answered my husband’s kiss: 
“ T could not tarry away,” he said ; 

‘There is never a land as fair as this.” 


Again I stood by my husband’s side. 
“T go on a journey, sweet, to-day ; 
Over the river the boatmen glide— 
Good-bye; I shall linger long away.” 
‘¢ Ah, he will come back soon, I know,” 
I said, as I stooped for the parting kiss ; 
“ Hie cannot tarry, he told me so. 
There is never a land so fair as this.” 


But many a month and many a year 
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FORRESTER’S LODGER. 
By Mary E, Penn, AuTHor oF “ OLD VANDERHAVEN’S WILL,” ETC. 


17 was a bright genial afternoon in early spring. The adventurous 

sunbeams had succeeded in piercing the canopy of smoke which 
hung over busy Hammerton, and were exploring every nook and 
correr of its crowded thoroughfares. Some of them found their way 
into a certain “long, unlovely street” in the outskirts of the town, 
and lighted up the windows of a row of humble little red brick 
houses, which were frowned upon by the high wall of a great iron- 
foundry opposite. 

On the step of Number Three stood Mary Forrester. She was a 
slender girl of nineteen, with chestnut hair, falling in locse waves 
over her forehead; a clear colourless complexion, a small grave 
mouth, and a pair of soft brown eyes, that looked at the world with 
a pathetic sort of perplexity, as if its ways bewildered her. 

She had her work in her hand, but she was not sewing. Her eyes 
were fixed on the strip of blue sky above the foundry wall. She 
could not have told why the sight of that turquoise gleam, and the 
breath of the soft spring breeze on her face, should make her feel 
vaguely sorrowful; but so it was, and unconsciously she sighed as she 
resumed her work. 

Presently the sound of approaching footsteps made her look up 
again. ‘Two figures wee advancing in the middle of the dusty road 
—a young man, and a little boy whom he led by the hand. 

She looked at them curiously. They were strangers, she saw at a 
glance, and of a type not common in Foundry Street. The man, 
who was dressed in a suit of rough gray tweed and a felt hat, was a 
tall, well-built young fellow of five or six-and-twenty, with a sunburnt 
complexion, pleasant, frank blue eyes, and short brown beard and 
moustache. 

It was not he, however, but the child who absorbed her attention, 
aud brought the look of wondering admiration to her face. Never 
out of a picture had she seen anything so lovely as this little fellow, 
with his velvety dark eyes, half hidden by their long lashes, his clear, 
olive skin with its rich dusky bloom, his full smiling lips, red as ceral, 
ard the short silky curls that clustered over his forehead. 

They came slowly on up the street, the stranger looking straight 
before him, as if his thoughts were elsewhere, the boy noticing every- 
thins, and commenting on the unfamiliar objects in a continuous 
rippie of exclamation and inquiry. His bright little person seemed 
to light up the street like a sunbeam. As they were passing the 
house, his eyes suddenly encountered those of Mary Forrester, fixed 
upon him in a gaze of rapt admiration, 
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He loosened his hand from his father’s and stopped short, return- 
ing her look with one of interest and curiosity. Then his lips broke 
into a smile, and he babbled something which she did not understand ; 
it was in a strange language, soft and musical. However, she smiled 
and nodded at a venture, whereupon he laughed all over his little 
gipsy face, and putting the tips of five dimpled fingers to his lips, 
kissed his hand to her. Mary’s heart went out to him. 

“Oh, the sweet little lad!” she exclaimed aloud, and extended her 
hand with a gesture of invitation, to which he at once responded. 
The father, who had been watching this little scene with a smile of 
amusement, now approached her. 

“I think you have bewitched my boy,” he said, pleasantly ; “he is 
not usually so ready to make friends.” 

“T am sure he has bewitched me,” she answered, as she bent to 
kiss him ; “but I don’t understand what he says. Is it French?” 

“No, Italian. He was born in Italy, and has not yet learnt to 
speak English properly, though he is beginning to understand it. 
Come, Tonio!” 

She reluetantly released the little hand which clung to hers. 

“I dare say you will see him again,” the father said. ‘ We shall 
often pass this way if I succeed in finding rooms in this neighbour- 
hood.” 

“We have a room to let in our house,” she told him, timidly. 

He glanced at the house and the street, and made a sort of 
grimace, but her wistful look at the child touched hii. 

“May I see it?” he asked, after a moment’s hesitation. “ It 
would be convenient for me to be so near my work.” 

Mary, who had turned to enter the house, stopped short and 
looked at him. “You are not a working-man !” she remarked. 

He laughed. “I don’t know what else to call myself’ Tama 
machinist, and have an engagement at the Works yonder.” 

She still looked at him half incredulously. ‘ You are not like our 
Hammerton working-foiks. You havn’t their looks or their speech.” 

“TI suppose I havn’t been here long enough to catch them. I only 
arrived this morning, coming from Glasgow.” 

Mary said no more, but led the way into the house. Her visitor 
looked round as if agreeably surprised. The little kitchen into which 
she ushered him was humble enough, certainly, with its brick floor 
and gaily-papered walls, but it had a pleasant, homelike look, and 
there were some attempts at adornment, in the shape of plants in 
the window-sill, prints and photographs over the mantel-piece, and a 
hanging shelf containing books, which seemed to have been well read. 

“ Are these yours?” he asked, looking at the titles. ‘“ Are you fond 
of reading?” 

“Yes, very. Those were my mother’s books. There were a good 
many others, but my father but they are gone. Will you come 
upstairs ?” 
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Carrying little Tonio, who refused to be separated from his new 
friend, she preceded him up the steep, narrow staircase to a bed-room 
on the first floor. 

“Tt looks dull now,” she said, apologetically, drawing up the blind, 
“but it has the morning light upon it. The sun rises just over 
there.” 

“ Are you ever awake at sunrise ?” 

“Often, insummer. I like to sit at the window, and watch the 
stars fading and the light getting brighter. The air is so clear before 
the chimneys begin to smoke, and everything is so still—so still, and 
the sky is all gold and rose colour. It is beautiful and yet sad, 
somehow.” 

He looked at her curiously. ‘Nature is never sad, whatever poets 
say,” he remarked. ‘The sadness is in the eyes that look at her.” 

‘Ay, maybe it is,” she acquiesced. ‘ Do you think this room will 
suit you ?” 

*‘T should be hard to please if it didn’t. The question is—shall I 
suit you for a lodger? You see there is no one to look after my boy 
while I am at work, and + 

*‘ Has he no mother ?” she interrupted, in a compassionate under- 
tone. 

** No,” he answered shortly, with a sudden darkening of his face, 
which altered its whole expression. ‘ Perhaps you will find it trouble. 
some to have him on your hands all day?” 

“Troublesome? I should love to take care of him, and I believe 
he would be happy with me.” 

After a little further conversation, during which the question of 
terms was settled to their mutual satisfaction, Mary’s new lodger be- 
took himself to the station to fetch his “traps,” leaving Tonio per- 
fectly contented in her charge. 

The young man was absent about an hour, returning in a cab with 
his belongings. As it approached the house his ear was struck by a 
confusion of sounds within—a scuffling of feet on the floor, a man’s 
rough voice raised in anger, a woman’s subdued and imploring. A 
little group of neighbours had gathered outside the door. 

“Forrester’s at his old ways again,” he heard one woman say; 
“he'll be the death of the girl some day.” 

“What is it? what has happened?” he asked anxiously, as he 
alighted. They stared at him without replying, and drew back to 
allow him to passin. This was the scene which met his eyes as he 
entered the kitchen. Mary, flushed and dishevelled, was struggling 
in the grasp of a man whose heavy hand had just descended on her 
shoulders, and was raised to repeat the blow. 

On this group the new lodger burst like a whirlwind, and seizing 
her assailant by the collar, flung him across the room with so little 
ceremony that he stumbled and measured his length on the floor. 

“ Brute !” the young man panted, out of breath with exertion, and 
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in a white heat of indignation and disgust. ‘Who is this man?” he 
demanded, turning to the girl, who leaned against the wall, white to 
the lips and trembling from head to foot. 

“ My father,” was the almost inaudible reply. 

Forrester—who was only half sober—was on his feet in a moment, 
but seemed too astonished by the sudden attack to retaliate. 

“Who is this man?” he echoed, parodying the other’s tone, and 
measuring him with what was intended for a haughty stare. 

“My name is Stephen Lydiard, and I was to have bad the honour 
of being your lodger; but after this . 

An imploring gesture from Mary arrested the words on his lips. 

“You must be friends with Mr. Lydiard, father,” she pleaded 
timidly ; ‘he didn’t know who you were, or he wouldn’t ——” 

“ Have knocked me down in my own house,” her father put in, 
with a short, gruff laugh. ‘Very considerate of Mr. Lydiard.” 

“ But you won’t bear malice?” she persisted. ‘ You'll shake hands 
with him ?” 

“T bear no malice—oh, no, that is not my character,” was the 
reply, though the glance he threw at her protector rather belied his 
words. ‘Iam ready to shake hands, if Mr. Lydiard wishes it.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the latter complied, with a slight 
shrug. ‘Don’t strike your daughter again while I am in the house,” 
he said, quietly, as their hands met, “or you'll receive a lesson you 
will not soon forget.” 

“‘T shall not soon forget this one,” was the muttered reply, as he 
took up his hat and slouched out at the door. 

“Try to keep friends with my father,” Mary said anxiously, when 
they were alone ; “ don’t interfere between us again.” 

* Not when I see you ill-treated ?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter ; I’m used to it.” 

“Used to it!” he echoed compassionately. My poor child, 
what a life yours must have been !” 

She smiled tremulously, and glanced at him with a sort of wistful 
wonder. Sympathy was so strange and so sweet. 

“What was it all about just now?” he asked, after a moment’s 
silence. ‘ Why was he so angry?” 

She coloured and turned her head aside. ‘ Don’task me; I’m 
ashamed to tell you.” 

“ Pray do—I want to know.” 

“ Well—it was because—because I hadn’t asked you twice as 
much for the room as it was worth.” 

“Was that all? I will pay you double with pleasure, if 

“No,” she interrupted ; “you must not. And if he asks you for 
money you must refuse—he would only spend it at the ‘Silver Cup.’ 
You will stay with us?” she continued. ‘While you are here I 
’ shall feel that I have one friend in the world.” 

“Only one? Surely you have others ?” 


” 
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“The neighbours are kind in their way, and I know they are sorry 
for me, but re 

She shook her head, and left the sentence unfinished. 

“J will stay if it will make you happier,” he said, in his kind cor- 
dial tones, ‘and I will be your firm and faithful friend. But I have 
something to ask you in return.” 

He lifted his boy on to the table between them, and taking the 
little olive face in his hands, gazed at it a moment with. a troubled, 
anxious fondness that was strangely touched with dread. 

“Ts it something about the child?” she asked. 

“Yes, IfI give him into your keeping, you must promise never 
to let him out of your sight while I am away—never under any 
pretext to trust him with a stranger. There is a reason for this 
which I will tell you some day, but not now.” 

“You may rely on me,” she said, earnestly. “I will guard him 
well.” 

Mary went to sleep that night with a heart lighter than it had been 
for manya day. On the dark horizon of her life a ray of dawn had 
appeared at last. 


Stephen Lydiard’s life in his new quarters proved pleasanter than 
might have been expected from its unpromising commencement. 
His landlord kept out of the way as much as possible, though when they 
did meet he behaved with studied civility. Stephen was well aware, 
however, that he had neither forgotten nor forgiven their encounter, 
and would probably make reprisals if an opportunity occurred. 

As for Mary, never had she been so happy. Friendship and sym- 
pathy brightened her life and warmed her lonely heart. 

Tonio was the wonder and admiration of the neighbourhood, and 
his daily promenades were quite a triumphal progress. He accepted 
the public homage graciously enough, but in a cool, imperial manner, 
as merely a tribute that was his due, showing no marked preference 
for anyone but Mary, who repaid his affection with boundless de- 
votion. 

The days crept by, getting warmer and longer. Blustering March 
and fickle April were past, and May came smiling in. One evening, 
on returning from the foundry, Stephen threw into Mary’s lap a 
bunch of flowers he had just bought in the street. 

‘A message from the country, to tell you that summer is coming,” 
he said. She was seated at work, with Tonio at her feet, and raised 
the flowers to her face with a deep breath of delight. 

“How sweet! and how beautiful the country must be looking 
now! I havn’t seen it for—not since the day I ran away from 
home.” 

“You ran away?” he repeated, as he took a seat opposite to her 
and lifted the child on to his knee. ‘ When was that ? ” 

She looked down, tracing figures on the table with the point of her 
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scissors. ‘It was nearly four years ago: not long after my mcther 
died. I was so miserable at home. Father Well, never mind,” 
she broke off. ‘One morning—it was in the early autumn—I left 
the house, meaning never to return. When I got away from the town 
I walked on and on, along the country roads, not caring where they 
led me, till, late in the afternoon, I found myself on the borders of a 
great common. It was Fernleigh Heath. Have you ever been 
there ?” 

He shook his head. 

“It is a beautiful place—so wild and free. It stretches away as 
far as you can see, with the blue sky coming right down on every 
side, and the furze-bloom shining yellow as gold. I wandered about 
till dark, then lay down in a hollow, and went to sleep. It was so 
strange to wake in the night, and find nothing between me and the 
stars, which seemed like millions of bright eyes looking down at me.” 

“Were you not afraid ?” 

“No, but I had the strangest feeling—as if—as if I had died and 
come to life again in another world, where there was no such thing as 
sorrow, Or anger, or pain. My heart had been full of bitterness when 
I went to sleep, but it had all died away in the beautiful solemn 
stillness. I fancied mother was looking down at me, telling me to go 
home and do my duty, as she had done hers til! she died.” 

Her voice faltered, and she put her hand to her eyes. 

* And you went home ?” he said gently, after a pause. 

“Yes, I started directly it was light, and reached home in time to 
get father’s dinner,” she answered, smiling. “I have often thought 
I should like to see the heath again,” she concluded, as she resumed 
her work. 

“ You shall,” he responded. ‘We will spend a day there—you 
and I and the little one.” 

She clasped her hands rapturously. 

“Oh, do you mean it? When shall we go?” 

“To-day is Saturday ; why not to-morrow? We can go by an 
early train, and take our dinner with us.” 

And so it was settled, and she at once began her preparations for 
the excursion, glancing anxiously at the sky now and then, to see if 
it promised fine weather for the morrow. 

The next day proved all that could be desired—sunny, clear, and 
cloudless—with only just enough breeze to give freshness to the air. 

“Why, Mary, you are dazzling!” was Stephen’s exclamation, as she 
made her appearance after breakfast in all the glory of a freshly- 
trimmed hat, with a bunch of primroses in her dress. “And 
how . 

He paused, looking at her as she bent to put on Tonio’s hat. 

** And how very pretty you look,” he concluded. 

She glanced up at him as if doubting whether she had heard cor- 
rectly, but something in his eyes—an expression she had never seen 
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there before—made her own droop, and suffused her cheeks with a 
warm colour. 

Half an hour later they were being borne away from smoky Ham 
merton into the green and gracious country. 

The breeze blew freshly through the open carriage windows, flutter- 
ing the ribbons in Mary’s hat and the ends of Tonio’s scarlet necktie. 
The child was in wild spirits, and chattered as merrily as a brook, 
with rippling bursts of laughter and little startled cries, as some un- 
familiar object came in sight, and now and then a pause of silence 
and a deep sigh of measureless content. It was still early when they 
reached the quiet little town of Fernleigh-Coldfield, and the church 
bells were ringing for morning service. 

Directly they emerged from the sunny, silent streets they found 
themselves on the borders of the heath. ‘The soft wind swept over 
its wide expanse, dappling it with fleeting cloud-shadows, and bring- 
ing aromatic odours of broom and wild thyme. The larks were 
soaring and singing jubilantly, high up against the blue; the cuckoo’s 
note came at intervals from a distant wood, and as they walked on the 
sound of church bells followed them, solemn and musical, like a 
benediction on the day. 

Stephen was quieter than usual, and she fancied there was a change 
in his manner ; a certain reserve which was not coldness, yet which 
seemed to put an unwonted distance between them. She would 
have feared she had offended him, but it was not displeasure she 
read in his eyes when they met her own. 

When the bright day was waning towards afternoon, they sat to 
rest in the woods which bordered the heath. The slant sunbeams, 
low but clear, touched the mossy boughs with gold, and steeping 
through the young leaves, filled the space beneath with a soft 
green twilight. Now and then the fitful breeze shook the tree-tops 
and passed on; somewhere in the heart of the wood a thrush was 
singing his sweet, full-throated song. 

They were sitting on a fallen tree; Tonio half asleep on his 
father’s knee, his red lips pouted in a drowsy smile; the flowers he had 
gathered falling one by one from his relaxing grasp. 

“What are you thinking of, Mary ?” Stephen asked after a silence, 
turning towards her as she sat, with folded hands, looking down 
the vistas of the wood. 

‘‘T was thinking of the day, four years ago, when I came here 
alone. How different I feel now; how changed everything is!” 

“ Changed for the better, I hope. You are happier now, are you 
not ?” 

“ Happier? I never knew what happiness was till—till you and 
the little one came.” 

“ Why—what have we done for you, except give you trouble?” he 
asked, smiling, as he laid his hand on hers. 

“ More than you know; more than I can tell you,” she replied, 
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softly. ‘My heart was withering for want of kindness; all that was 
good in me was being crushed. I felt that I was getting hard and 
bitter r 

“ And no wonder,” he put in. : 

“ But your friendship saved me. From the very first day, when 
you spoke to me so gently, and the little lad put his arms round 
my neck, I felt—I Pn 

Her voice broke, she bent and hid her face on Tonio’s curly 
head. Roused by the touch he stroked her cheek, then, suddenly 
raising himself, he drew his father’s head down to the same level. 

*“*Kiss Mary—poverina Mary !” he pleaded. 

The young man laughingly resisted, but the little brown hands held 
him tight, and at length he complied, and laid his lips to hers. She 
trembled under the caress, and flushed to her forehead. For a 
moment his bronzed cheek caught the reflection of hers, then 
paled, and a look of pain, almost remorse, crossed his face. 

Raising her eyes timidly, Mary caught that look and wondered at 
it. She felt a passing chill; a vague uneasiness. It was the frst 
shadow which had crossed the brightness of the day. 

He was silent, looking down. Suddenly he raised his head. 

“Mary,” he began, abruptly, “I promised that I would tell you 
some day why I asked you to guard my boy so jealously. Have you 
never wondered ? ” 

“T thought you feared to have him stolen. You may have an 
enemy who ‘ 

“T have,” he interrupted, “a bitter and dangerous one. And that 
enemy is—my wife.” 

“Your wife!” She started, looking up at him incredulously. 
“You said—you told me—she was dead.” 

“T said that my child had no mother,” he corrected ; “and, indeed, 
he is worse than motherless. But my wife is not dead. May Heaven 
forgive me if I say that I would she were, or that I had been before I 
met her.” 

The girl could not speak; she looked straight before her with eyes 
that saw nothing. She did not know what had come to her; she felt 
suddenly cold and tired, and all the glory had departed from the day. 
At length she spoke, with an effort. 

“Ts she Italian ?” ' 

“Yes. I first met her at Genoa, five years ago. I had been sent 
out to superintend the working of some new machinery in one of the 
velvet-weaving factories there. She was the foreman’s daughter, and 
the loveliest woman I ever saw. I fell in love at first sight, and mar- 
ried her after three weeks’ courtship, knowing absolutely nothing of 
her character and disposifion. I paid a heavy price for my rashness. 
My beautiful wife had the temper of a fiend—violent, cruel, revenge- 
ful. For four miserable years she made my life a daily martyrdom. 
I should have been driven to despair—to crime, perhaps, but for my 
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child. His little white soul stood between me and ill. For his sake 
I bore with her, till I discovered—it makes me angry still to think of 
it—that he, too, was the victim of her evil temper. Returning 
unexpectedly one day, I found her beating him unmercifully for some 
childish fault. The sight of his pain maddened me to that degree 
that I lost all control over myself. For the first time—I struck her. 
I expected she would rave and storm at me. She said not a word, 
but she gave me a look I shall never forget, and I knew that from 
that moment my wife was my deadliest enemy. But I was not pre. 
pared for the revenge she took.” 

‘What was it?” his companion whispered. 

“The very next day she quitted the house secretly, taking the child 
with her, and leaving a note to tell me that I should never see either 
her or him again. For two whole months I searched for her in vain ; 
at length accident put me on her track. I traced her from place to 
place till I found her in Paris. She had gone on the stage, and 
already the city was ringing with her beauty.” 

“ And Tonio ?” 

“Tonio was with her, but so changed—such a poor little ghost of 
himself that I should hardly have known him if, when I entered the 
room where he was, he had not sprung towards me with a cry that 
went to my heart. His mother did not attempt to prevent me from 
taking him, but she warned me, mockingly, that though I had got 
him I should not keep him ; sooner or later she would find him, and 
I should lose him when I least expected it. That was the last I saw 
of her. Itis more than a year ago, but her threat has haunted me 
ever since.” 

“Does she know where you are?” the girl asked; apprehensively. 

“IT think not—I hope not. She must have lost all trace of me 
when I went to Glasgow.” 

Mary drew a deep breath, and looked down at the sleeping child. 
“Now you have told me this, I shall not know how to guard him 
carefully enough,” she said, tightening her hold upon the child. 

“You cannot be more careful than you are,” was his reply ; “ while 
he is with you I feel secure. You have been a good angel, Mary, to 
me and to Tonio.” She sighed, and they were both silent. The 
thrush had finished his song, the daylight was fading fast. 

“Tt is getting late,” Stephen said at last, looking round; “ we 
must go. I will carry Tonio. Don’t forget the flowers.” 

She looked down at them drearily. ‘They are dead,” she said. 

“ They will revive again in water.” 

“No, they are quite dead,” she repeated, and left them lying on 
the ground. 

Twilight was falling over the heath like a dusky curtain ; earth 
and sky seemed darkening round them as they walked on, and the 
wind had an eerie sigh that threatened rain. They were both very 
silent on the homeward journey. When they reached Hammerton 
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Station a train from the North was just in, and the platform was 
thronged and bustling. ‘They made their way through the crowd, and 
mounted the iron steps leading up to the bridge. 

Stephen went first with the little boy. When he reached the bridge 
he looked round for his companion. She was leaning over the 
balustrade, looking down at the platform as if watching someone. 

Presently she looked up, with a pale, startled face, and beckoned 
to him. ‘I thought I saw—her,” she whispered. 

“ Saw who ?” 

“ Your wife.” 

He stared at her. “My—— You are dreaming, Mary! How 
would you know her ? ” 

“It was a dark, beautiful woman, with eyes like Tonio’s, only 
fiercer. She was watching us—watching you. She stood just there, 
by the lamp. She is gone now.’ 

Without waiting to hear more he hurried down the steps. In 
about five minutes he returned, out of breath. 

“‘ No signs of her, or of anyone like her,” he said, in a tone of re- 
lief. ‘It was your fancy, Mary; you had been thinking of what I 
told you.” 

She said no more, but she seemed only half convinced, and 
glanced nervously over her shoulder more than once as they made 
their way home. 


Rain fell steadily all the next day. Mary rose that morning feel- 
ing languid and depressed, vaguely dissatisfied with herself and her 
surroundings. She had never noticed before how dingy and dull the 
street was; it looked changed and unfamiliar somehow: or perhaps 
the change was in herself—she could not tell. 

The hours wore away till it came to be dusk. Tonio, over-tired 
the previous day, fell asleep long before his usual bed-time. She 
carried him upstairs, and laid him, dressed as he was, in his little 
cot, close to her own bed. She stood a moment, shading the candle 
with her hand, and looking down at him as he lay—his little tired 
limbs curled up, his red lips parted, the ruffled curls falling over his 
brow. ‘Then, pressing a soft kiss on his cheek, she went downstairs. 

Having laid the table for supper, she took up her sewing, but found 
she could not work. She did not know what ailed her, or what was 
the meaning of the dull ache at her heart—a pain that was not all 
pain, but had a strange sort of bitter sweetness. Soon her work fell 
into her lap, her eyes grew fixed and dreamy. 

She was sitting thus when the door opened. She glanced 
round, expecting to see Stephen Lydiard, but it was her father 
who entered. She looked at him curiously. There was an air of 
suppressed excitement about him which attracted: her attention at 
Once, and made her exclaim, before he could speak : 

“Father, is anything the matter?” 
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He took off his hat and pushed back his hair; he was flushed 
and out of breath. 

“Matter enough. Lydiard’s had an accident—been and hurt 
himself with the machinery. They told me to fetch you.” 

Mary started to her feet, every trace of colour fading from her face. 
“ Oh—is he badly hurt? When did it happen?” 

“Not ten minutes ago. Yes, it’s a bad job, I’m afraid. He’s 
been asking for you, they say.” 

She caught up her hat, and was over the threshold in a moment. 

“ Wait here till I come back,” she said, over her shoulder. 

* All right,” he answered shortly, turning his back on her, as 
he took a seat near the hearth. 

The entrance to the works was at the end of the street. When 
she reached it the day workers were just pouring out of the great 
archway. Mary caught hold of the first person she met. 

“Where is Stephen Lydiard? Is he much hurt? How , 

The words died on her lips. It was Lydiard himself who stood 
before her. ‘‘ Why, Mary, don’t you know me?” he asked, with 
a puzzled smile. 

“Then you are not hurt? it was a mistake?” she said, bewil- 
deredly. 

“Who told you I was hurt?” 

“Father. He must have been hoaxing me; or else 

She started. A vague suspicion flashed across her mind. Without 
another word she darted from her companion’s side, and ran home. 
Her father was sitting where she had left him. She did not stay to 
speak to him, but hurried upstairs to her own room. ‘There was just 
light enough to show her that the cot was empty, and with a cry 
that rang through the house, she rushed downstairs again. 

“ The child—father, where is the child?” she cried, seizing his 
arm. 

He looked her straight in the face with a defiant smile. ‘The 
child is where he ought to be—with his mother.” 

** His mother xf 

“‘ Ay, and an uncommonly fine woman she is—worthy of a better 
husband. You may stare, I know all about it. She told me the 
whole story this afternoon. She saw you at the station last night, you 
know,” he continued, nodding at her as he pressed some tobacco down 
in his pipe. ‘‘She was on her way from Glasgow, where she had been 
in search of him. She followed you home, and has been watching 
the house all day, on the sly. When I went out after dinner she 
spoke to me. We soon came to an understanding, both of us having 
an account to settle with your model lodger ” 

“ And you found a pretext to get me out of the way while 
Ah, I understand. Father, what have you done ?” 
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“Done a good action; paid off an old grudge, and earned a five- 
pound note, all at one stroke—not a bad day’s work I call it.” 
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He turned upon her with a look of triumph, which changed some- 
what abruptly to one of apprehension when, glancing over. his 
shoulder, he found that Stephen Lydiard had entered unperceived, 
and was standing behind them. His face showed that he had heard 
every word. Mary threw herself between the two men. 

“It was my fault!” she cried, “I ought not to have left him. 
But I shall find him, never fear—she has not had time to go far, and 
I will make her give him up p 

The next moment she was gone. 

When he found himself alone with his lodger, the master of the 
house instinctively backed away, and put himself on the defensive. 
But for the moment Stephen was too much stunned by the blow to 
recollect what share the other had had in it. 

“Which way did the woman turn when she left the house?” 
he asked hoarsely. 

“ Don’t know—didn’t look,” was the dogged reply. 

The young man saw it was useless wasting words upon him. He 
paused at the door a moment, looking right and left, then turned 
in the opposite direction to that which Mary had taken, and hur- 
ried away through the rainy dusk. 

Evening had deepened into night before he returned, haggard 
with fatigue and anxiety, having found no trace of those he sought. 

He had hoped that Mary would be more successful, and his heart 
beat fast as he opened the door. But he found the house empty, the 
kitchen only lighted by the glow of an expiring fire. Mr. Forrester 
had deemed it expedient to absent himself for a few hours. 

He glanced round and shivered, not so much with cold as 
with a presentiment of some darker trouble in store. Where 
could Mary be? He feared—he hardly dared think what. He could 
not endure to be shut up in the dark and silent house. He lit a 
candle, made up the fire; and then went and stood at the door, 
looking anxiously up and down the street. The rain had ceased now, 
and a “wan and weary moon” peered out at intervals through the 
rents of the clouds, throwing a pale bluish gleam across the wet road. . 

At length one of these brief glimpses of light showed him an ap- 
proaching figure, at sight of which his heart leaped with renewed 
hope. He watched it with straining eyes till hope became certainty, 
and Mary stood before him with Tonio at her side. Uttering an 
inarticulate exclamation of joy and relief, he drew her into the house 
and shut the door. The boy ran to his father’s arms with a shrill 
glad cry—but Mary stood motionless and silent. 

Wild and white, with the rain on her hair and the mud of 
the streets on her dress, her eyes dilated with a blank, stricken 
look, like one half stunned by a blow, she stood and looked at him. 
In the first moment he did not notice her expression, he only saw 
that she was there. 

“Thank Heaven you are safe!” he exclaimed “I feared—I 
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hardly know what. And you have found my darling and brought him 
back to me ! Oh, Mary, I have no words to thank you!” 

She did not speak. She looked at him fixedly, forlornly, with her 
sorrowful dark eyes, but she said not a word. 

The light died out of his face. 

“What has happened ?” he asked, with a sudden change of tone, 
taking a step towards her. She drew back, putting the whole width 
of the room between them. 

“Don’t ask me,” she said, in a voice unlike her own. “The child 
is safe—that is enough. I must go; I dare not stay here.” 

“Go!” he echoed ; “ why Ah, what has happened ?” 

She shuddered from head to foot, but made no answer, and turned 
abruptly away. Her hand was on the door, but he caught and de- 
tained her. 

“Tell me—you must,” he said, in a quick, imperious whisper. 
“Was there a struggle between you? did she * 

She uttered a stifled cry, and snatching her hand from his grasp, 
crouched against the wall, hiding her face. Tonio crept up and clung 
to her, but she put him almost roughly aside. 

“Take him away—don’t let him touch me,” she said hoarsely ; 
“let me go! You don’t know I am in danger.” 

“Then I must share it. It is for life and death between us, Mary. 
Tell me, is my wife ? 

He paused ; the look she raised to his face arrested the words on 
his lips. ‘She is dead,” the girl whispered. 

He started and caught his breath; for a moment he could not 
speak. ‘Dead! But you—but she did not die by your hand i 

She shivered, looking vaguely round her. 

“ Yes—no. It is all confused, like a horrible dream.” 

“ Try to tell me all,” he said, after a pause. ‘ How and where did 
you find her?” 

“‘T saw her before me with Tonio in her arms when I had got a 
street’s length from the house, but I dared not stop her then, fearing 
that if there was a dispute between us the passers-by would take her 
part. I followed her through the town to an hotel near the Central 
Railway Station. I waited outside a few moments, then went in and 
asked for the foreign lady who had just come. ‘The waiter took me 
upstairs to the door of the room where she was, and left me. She 
was bending over Tonio, trying to silence his sobs by shaking him. 
She did not see me till I was close to her, and before she could re- 
cover‘from her surprise I had him in my arms. But in a moment 
she rushed to the door and set her back against it. ‘I know you,’ 
she cried ; ‘ you were with Aim last night. He has sent you? Well, 
go back and tell him from me that he shall never see his child again 
—do you hear? never.’ I made no answer, but tried to get to the 
door. ‘Stand back,’ she said; ‘I warn you.’ And then I saw that 
she had a revolver in her hand. I put the child behind me, and 
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caught her wrist, trying to force it from her grasp. We struggled 
together desperately, without a sound. Suddenly—I don’t know how 
it happened—there was a shot. She tossed her arms above her 
head with a terrible cry—and fell.” 

The girl paused, wiping her damp forehead. 

“For a moment I could not move. I stood like one frozen. But 
there were voices and footsteps on the stairs. I took up the child 
again, and hurried from the room, and down a long corridor with a 
half glass door at the end. A flight of stairs led to the back! 
entrance: I crossed a yard and found myself in another street. I 
ran on blindly through the dusk, not knowing where I went, and 
it was not till I was exhausted that I stopped. I had not been 
followed, but I dared not return home till it was dark, and I have 
been wandering about ever since.” 

She paused and pushed back her hair nervously, listening to some 
fancied sound outside. Stephen took her hand and compelled her to 
sit down. He was deadly pale, but calm and firm. 

“You should not have fled,” he said; ‘only the guilty need do that, 
and you are innocent. What happened was purely an accident e 

“Yes,” she returned, interrupting him, “ but how would people 
know that—people who are always so ready to believe the worst ?” 
she cried with a shudder. Folding her arms on the table, she let her 
forehead sink upon them wearily. Her excitement had given place 
to a dull feeling of indifference—a despairing resignation to whatever 
might befall her. 

Her companion stood for a moment with his hand over his lips, 
looking down at her, his face stern with anxicus thought. At length 
he touched her shoulder. 

“ Mary, I am going to that place to make inquiries.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, without raising her head. 

“ And you must stay here till I return. Do you hear?” 

“Ves,” she repeated in the same tone. “I will do anything you 
wish. After all, what does it matter what becomes of me?” 

His face contracted with a look of pain. He bent till his lips 
brushed her drooping head. 

“It matters so much to me,” he whispered, “ that I would gladly 
lay down my life to save you from harm. You know it, Mary—you 
know that I ° 

He checked himself. A host of eager words besieged his lips for 
utterance, but this was not the time to speak them. 

The girl lifted her pale face with a sudden light upon it, and their 
hearts met in a look. Then he turned away and she hid her face on 
her arms again. 

“JT don’t mind now,” she thought, “ whatever happens. I don’t 
mind ” But it was no longer the indifference of despair that 
possessed her. For one brief instant she had tasted life’s supremest 
joy ; let fate do what it might, it could not rob her of that moment. 
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Tonio was curled up on the hearth-rug, half asleep. His father 
carried him upstairs to his own room, and laid him on the bed, then 
left the house. 

Moments lengthened into hours, the night wore itself out, and the 
intense coldness of coming dawn crept into the silent house. Still he 
did not return. 

Mary never changed her position. Her limbs ached, her heart and 
brain felt numb. At length from sheer exhaustion she fell asleep. A 
hand on her shoulder, a voice in her ear, roused her suddenly from a 
troubled dream. Raising her head she found Stephen at her side. 

She looked up at him in the bewilderment of a sudden awakening, 
oblivious for the moment of all that had happened. 

As recollection returned, her eyes dilated with anxiety. His ex- 
pression reassured her before he spoke. 

“You have nothing to fear, nothing to reproach yourself with,” he 
said, as he took a seat at her side. 

“Then she is not ——” the girl began. 

“Yes, she is dead,” he answered gravely, “but she lived long 
enough to clear you from any shadow of blame. ‘There was a priest 
with her when I arrived—she had asked for one—and to him she 
acknowledged that the shot was fired by accident when you were 
struggling together for the possession of the revolver.” 

His companion drew a deep breath of relief. She could not speak, 
but she put her hand on his, as it rested upon the table. His strong 
fingers closed over it with a warm, firm pressure; he looked at her 
with all his heart in his eyes. 

“‘ Mary,” he said, suddenly, “* you have risked your life for me and 
mine. Now—will you do something else for us ?” 

“What is there I would not do for you and yours?” she returned, 
looking up at him. 

He put his arm round her and drew her to him, laying his bearded 
cheek against hers. 

“Darling,” he whispered, “I am free now to say to you what was 
on my lips a few hours ago. I may ask you to give into my keeping 
a treasure I cannot live without, now I know its worth.” 

“What is it?” she asked, with drooping eyes. 

* Yourself,” was the reply. 

_ As he spoke he put her a little away from him, so that he could 
look into her face. Joy beamed in it, transfiguring every feature. 
"She raised her eyes with a tremulous, happy smile. 

“Do you really need me?” she questioned shyly ; “ you are quite 
sure? Then take me!” 

And she laid her head upon his breast. 





HIC JACET. 


IN rosy light it lies, the earth its urn: 
Under the funeral pyre of dying day, 
Amid brown leaves and fern : 
The soul of fire, hath flitted far away. 
And the still clay, that cannot rise or turn, 
Content to stay 
Amid dead leaves and blossoms, day by day 
Fast moulders to decay. 


Where two have met—a stone ; 
Where two have joyed—a sorrow. 
Where two have parted, all the way’s o’ergrown 
With violets darkly blown ; 
And mosses borrow 
Fresh verdure from the dust of one that sleeps ; 
Where two have stood—one steals to weep alone, 
Here—where the night wind creeps. 


In the moon’s light it lies, no more to burn 


With pangs of baffled hope, or vain desire ; 
No more to learn 
In life’s rude school, and of the lesson tire. 
From bush to bush the nightingales inquire, 
And answer one another in the calm ; 
The glow-worm glitters like a fairy fire, 
And shadowy arches of the wild rose briar 
Weep from their half closed blossoms tears of balm. 


In darkness dull it lies, 

All that we prize— 
All that we seek to earn with sacrifice 

Of toil and tears, 

For many days and years, 
And clasp, and call our own, but cannot keep !— 
Frail as a dream of sleep, 

A cloud that flies, 

A flower that dies, 

Here lies. 

C. M. GemMMER. 











SALISBURY AND STONEHENGE: 
A CONTRAST. 


By CuarLes W. Woop, AuTHOoR oF ‘Rounp AsouT Norway.” 


LE RIVING through the 

New Forest district, 
but forsaking its finest 
parts; crossing lovely 
stretches of moorland, and 
giving opportunity to an 
east wind, if prevalent, to 
find you out; now pass- 
ing through a primitive 
village, where country 
carts are in process of 
building, and men are 
turning, joining and ham- 
mering for their lives ; and 
now rapidly descending a 
steep bit of hill, you at 
length reach Downton, a 
place of some slight in- 
terest to the antiquarian. 

We were late for the 
train that morning, but 
not too late. We had 
traced the steam running 
through the country, and 
the train had stopped at the station long before we were near it. 
The mare, as if willing to show us what stuff she was made of, dashed 
down the incline at a killing pace, and was up the station hill in what 
seemed less than no time. The station-master called out that we 
were too late ; but before the train was on the move we were safely 
packed in, rugs, traps, and all, and the tickets brought to us. The 
alter ego in this instance was my good host of the Compton Arms, 
who, having occasion to visit Salisbury, had taken the opportunity of 
driving me so far on the road to do the remainder of the journey on 
his own account. 

Before many minutes had elapsed, the famous spire of Salisbury 
came into view, and the train passed on to the platform. I now felt 
I had left behind me the New Forest and all its pleasant influences ; 
its great solitudes, its glades and avenues, its wealth of autumn foliage. 
Once more I was in the midst of a bustling town, with long streets 
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and commonplace houses. Salisbury, like many of our cathedral 
towns, is ordinary enough in aspect, and beyond a few records 
and buildings of antiquity, has little of the beautiful in its outward 
form. It is situated at the confluence of three streams, the Avon, 
the Bourn, and the Wiley. Rattling through the streets in a hired fly 
—they were quiet enough, these streets, but seemed noisy and vulgar 
after the solitude and refining influence of the forest—I socn found 
myself at the White Hart. The hotel has the advantage of being 
near to the cathedral, though not in sight of it. 

But if Salisbury itself is not far out of the common way, how much 
may it not boast in the beauty of this same cathedral! Far as the 
spire is visible, so far will its influence follow the traveller. 

I went out after “settling down” at the White Hart; and, once 
through St. Anne’s Gateway, was immediately in the Close. Passing 
a few houses, old fashioned and dull looking, with the small-paned 
windows of a bygone generation, you at once come upon the cathe- 
dral from its finest point of view, the north-east. Everyone should 
seek for himself this first impression ; said, by Rickman, to be the 
best general view of a cathedral to be had in England, 

This opinion cannot be far wrong. The entire length of the 
building stands before you, one point opening and spreading above 
and beyond another, until you stand delighted at the whole beauty 
of the fabric. If there bea defect it is at the juncture of the tower 
with the spire. There is a heaviness here not quite in keeping with 
the slender and singular perfection of the rest of the structure. 

As a whole, perhaps no cathedral in England is so perfect, because 
so uniform. It is built of freestone obtained from neighbouring 
quarries. One of its characteristics is its lightness and yet dignity. 
Salisbury Cathedral has all the beauty of the pure Gothic, and betrays 
no sign of mixture with the solid and more massive Norman. 

It was an evidence of good judgment on the part of the archi‘ect, 
the beginning of a happier era, for Salisbury was built at a period 
when a mixture of styles was prevalent, the Norman and the Gothic. 
Commenced in the year 1220, it was finished in 1258, and thus 
took 38 years in building, at a cost of 40,000 marks, or £27,000, 
representing in those days a far greater sum than it does in these. 

The form of the cathedral—that of a double cross—stands out 
conspicuously as you gaze from the north-east end. Every detail 
comes into view: the porch, the pinnacles, the flying buttresses, the 
delicate pointed windows rising tier above tier, the outlines of the 
transepts, finally the tower with its beautiful tracery work, and above 
it the famed spire. The latter is octagonal, rises between fcur 
pinnacles, and is 400 feet high. It is said to be two feet out of 
the perpendicular, but has remained in the same condition for two 
centuries. The tower and spire were built at a later period, and it 
is easy to conceive that the exact proportions designed by the origiv.as 
architect were not strictly followed out. 
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Approaching the building, and gradually making way, one is sur- 
prised at the beauty and finish of the minutest detail. Nothing is 
in excess, and nothing is wanting. ‘There is no elaboration of orna- 
ment to offend by attracting special attention, and on the other 
hand there is an absence of the severe plainness that is a defect 
in more than one of our cathedrals. 

Working round to the west entrance, you stand in front of what 
is considered the gem of the building, and is certainly the most 
gorgeous and richly ornamented portion. It is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, but seemed less perfect, less imposing than the length view 
from east to west. It appeared somewhat too broad for its height, 
an effect unrelieved by the pinnacles at either end. But the door- 
ways were exquisite, and the rich ornamentation of the whole facade 
demanded long and careful scrutiny. 

Many of the figures in the numberless niches were missing ; 
others had worn down their beauty with the lapse of time—the 
onward rolling of the ages. But if they had lost the comeliness of 
youth, they had gained all the immeasurably greater, because more 
refined, melancholy, and romantic beauty of antiquity. The triple 
west windows towered above the triple doorway in perfect harmony, 
and the slender pillars between were the perfection of grace and 
finish. These pillars, supporting and dividing all the windows on the 
exterior, are a marked feature in the structure, and prepare one for 
the beauty and multitude of the fluted pillars within. 

It is an old saying that there are as many windows in Salisbury 
Cathedral as there are days in the year, as many pillars as there 
are hours. Thus runs the rhyme :— 

‘As many days as in one year there be, 
So many windows in this church you see. 
As many marble pillars here appear 
As there are hours through the fleeting year. 
As many gates as moons one here doth view : 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more strange than true.” 


Whether this be fact or not, it would be a hard and a long task 
to count the windows and the pillars. On entering, the first thing 
to arrest attention is an effect of perfect and complete harmony. 
But the “dim religious light” that certainly appeals to the senses 
(and is so pleasant when merely taken for what it is, and forms 
no portion of the ritual of the service) is here missing. The great 
want that is at once felt is the absence of stained glass. Strangely 
beautiful is the whole interior, with its fluted pillars, its delicate 
arches, arch above arch—the beautiful triforium crowning the nave— 
its pointed windows and its Gothic roof; but how much more beauti- 
ful would it all be if streams of colour chequered the lights and 
shadows around, in place of the more open, garish day that is now 
perhaps only too conspicuous. 

Once upon a time it possessed this advantage ; but much of the 
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painted glass was first of all removed by Bishop Jewel at the time of 
the Reformation : and the work of destruction was completed under 
Bishop Barrington in 1782, by James Wyatt, when, it is said, cartload 
after cartload of stained glass was thrown into the city ditch. One 
could almost weep at reading of this barbarous proceeding—this 
wholesale loss of what never could be replaced. For, rather than 
disfigure the windows with much of our modern glass, it were better 
to lose the repose and effect of subdued tones than be offended with 
colours in which all repose would be lost. Wyatt followed up his 
work by destroying screens, choir, porches, tombs, and paintings, in 
his so-called work of restoration; and when, at the end of nine 
years, there was nothing more to be done, his alterations were voted 
a vast improvement. 

The choir, with the rest of the building, has again been recently 
restored. In some ways it has gained by the process, but not quite 
in all. This, perhaps, must ever be the case in all restorations of 
ancient and beautiful buildings, for Time seems only to give us 
favours in order to withdraw them again with unsparing hand. There 
was a certain gorgeousness about the choir that appealed to the 
senses, and was not unpleasant in its influence ; but it is only 
redeemed by simplicity of ritual; the unobtrusive beauty, the having 
all things done “ decently and in order,” happily still existing in most 
of our cathedrals, though fast giving way to the ceremonial in many 
of the churches of England. 

Passing out at a small door on the south side, piloted by the polite 
verger, we were immediately in the cloisters, which are worthy of the 
cathedral. Few cloisters in the kingdom, perhaps, equal them. The 
pointed roof seemed to contract in the long vista of 181 feet, and 
the multiplied outlines of the Gothic windows, large and now un 
glazed, with their pointed arches, their quatrefoils and rosettes and 
intermediate buttresses, was especially imposing. In the enclosure, 
entirely covered with refreshingly green, well-kept grass, two sombre 
yew trees flourished. Beneath each was a grave, to-day covered with 
wreaths and crosses of hot-house flowers, a token that those who lay 
beneath had left hearts upon the earth to mourn their loss. 

Turning to the left, we gained the chapter-house. Upon entering, 
this indeed strikes one as being almost the gem of the cathedral. 
Anything more beautiful than the exquisite proportions of the 
octagonal building could scarcely exist; and, in the restoration, 
complete harmony of detail has been carried out. The richly-groined 
Gothic roof is supported by a slender pillar, whose shafts spread out- 
ward in graceful perfection. The large windows are ornamented by 
slender columns from the base to the commencement of each pointed 
arch, and the stained glass throws its subdued streams upon a tesse- 
lated pavement. Each window is divided into four lights, surmounted 
by two quatrefoils and one rosette. If the cathedral were only filled 
i. like manner with stained glass how great would be the effect, 
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Re-entering the main building, service was about to commence, 
and in one of the choir stalls I waited in patience the striking 
of the hour. The choristers trooped up the long aisle and began 
robing behind a curtain. ‘Then, from the organ, the sweetest strains 
imaginable went swelling and vibrating down the aisles and into the 
roof, supplying all that seemed wanting to the perfection of time and 
place. One seldom hears a finer instrument. When service was 
over the organist went on playing long after everyone had left the 
building, and I listened spellbound to the rising and falling, the 
swelling louder and louder yet, and then the dying away of strains 
that transported one from earth to paradise. 
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A* last I was brought back to realities by a touch upon the shoulder, 
and the civil verger behind me. He had done his duties, was 
about to lock up and depart, and thought I had better depart too, or 
I might risk being fastened in for the night. Much as one could but 
feel the beauty and influence of the place, the prospect of a whole 
night’s meditation “‘among the tombs” was not tempting, and would 
have proved far too much of a goodthing. It was cold enough now: 
the wind crept in at all corners and searched one out: very soon the 
shades of night wouid be falling, and this beautiful vision of an earthly 
tabernacle would dissolve to the sight like the baseless fabric of a 
dream : leaving nothing for companionship but the cruel wind, and, 
perhaps, an array of ghosts—though if anything will keep ghosts back 
it is surely an east wind. 

So I followed the attentive verger all down the long aisles to the 
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west doorway, while the swelling strains of the organ rose and fell 
upon the air and floated upwards into space towards heaven. Until 
the door closed upon us, and the verger, with very matter-of-fact 
and unsentimental energy and promptitude, turned the lock, and 
pocketed the key, and went his way. Probably that way ended in 
nothing more romantic than a cosy room with a blazing hearth, a 
quiet tea-table and a comely helpmate: and probably he was as 
happy as if he had been born in the purple. As there is a wonderful 
power of adapting oneself to circumstances in the human mind, so in 
like manner, and in what would be a very marvellous manner if we 
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had the arranging of our own lots, does man for the most part suit 
his particular niche in the world. It is only the headstrong and 
perverse vound man who, by wilfully turning aside and choosing his 
own path, finds himself at last in the sguare hole. But once there, 
oh, pity him from the very bottom of your heart! Oh that fearful 
cry of the human soul: “ What is—what might have been !” 

And as the verger went his own way so I went mine, envying 
the organist who had it all to himself, and could go on playing long 
after the gloom had gathered, if he so willed; filling the darkness 
with magical sound, and living, if he was of that turn of mind, in a 
dream that was not of this world. 

The next morning was dull and wet and cold; but towards noon 
the rain ceased, and about two o’clock I started for Stonehenge, 
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in a conveyance supplied by the hotel. The wind was blowing a 
bitter blast, but as on the morrow I should leave Salisbury, there was 
no choice but to brave the gale or give up the expedition. A newly 
married couple had just started for the ruins under similar conditions— 
in the matter of conveyance only, be it understood—and though the 
fervent influence of each other’s society might assist in keeping them 
warm, still I felt that what they had undertaken could not even, 
without that influence, come under the head of the Impossibilities. 

It was a dull, dreary afternoon. The sun might have departed 
to other spheres for anything that could be seen or felt of him— 
frightened away by the cutting wind. The clouds were gray and 
leaden, as if they were about to come down in showers of snow and 
once more whiten the world. We rattled through the streets and 
soon found ourselves in the bare open country, approaching Old 
Sarum: a spot so associated with much that is interesting in the 
annals of England. It is now nothing but a large conical-shaped 
hill encircled with entrenchments. But here, in days long gone by, 
existed a cathedral and a castle and all the busy life of a world. 

As the wind caught us, sweeping with long-gathered force over 
Salisbury Plain, we could realise and believe in the ancient saying 
that ‘‘ When the wind did blow, the people could not hear the priest 
say mass.” ~Perhaps this did not greatly affect their souls, since if 
they had heard they would probably not have understood ; but it dis- 
comforted their bodies and that was no light matter. It has been 
handed down by tradition that the site of the new Salisbury Cathedral 
was determined by an arrow shot from a bow from Old Sarum— 
rather a long shot, even for the stalwart arms of those days: and 
again, that not the arrow determined the site, but a vision of the Virgin 
herself appearing to the Bishop ; and to the Virgin the new cathedral 
was dedicated. But whatever determined the site, chance, or revela- 
tion, or mere human judgment—which latter was most probable—it 
was well chosen. 

On all sides the country was almost bare of trees, and the wind, 
that so disturbed the people of Old Sarum at their devotions, swept 
with cruel force across the long open stretches. But having started, 
it had to be endured, and the horse went boldiy on, leaving behind 
the remains of the ancient fortifications, that took one back to the 
days long past, when Salisbury Plain was in turn in the hands of 
Ancient Britons, Danes, Saxons: a stronghold of Roman encamp- 
ments. 

Very different days, those, from this luxurious age. Pampering and 
self-indulgence were unknown: hard, stern realities alone existed, 
Spartan courage, savage powers of endurance. For a bed, often the 
bare earth ; for a pillow, a stone. Nothing known or recognised or 
valued but the love of power, the lust of conquest. 

An age of barbarism. The refinement and luxury of Rome hersel¢ 
was not carried by her people into the countries they conquered 
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laid waste. Yet it was all productive of good in the end, no doubt; 
fulfilling the world’s plan, taking her on her course, carving out the 
destiny of nations: a fate which gives to each its time and place, its 
rise and fall, its day of power and wealth, its time of change and 
decay. Favoured England has had a long spell of this wealth and 
power, a universal sway. Will she have it for ever? The lot is cast 
into the lap of each, but there comes a time when the lap, full to 
overflowing, begins to reject its blessings, and in time collapses. 

It was a drive of eight’or nine miles. The bare plain presented a 
strange contrast to the wealth of the New Forest, so lately visited, 
and certainly gained nothing by the comparison. But all things in 
their turn. It cannot be always May; it should not be “toujours 
perdrix”; we see the beauty of the lights by the depth of the 
shadows ;the dawn following the darkest night is the most welcomed. 

Gradually making way in spite of the wind, which did its best to 
keep us back, and passing a curiously-shaped workhouse, we reached 
the ancient village of Amesbury, lying in a wooded depression. 
Here, branching to the left, we entered for the moment a more 
luxurious country. The Avon flowed between rich pastures and well- 
kept parks, and almost washed the base of the handsome cruciform 
church, with its background of whispering trees. The door stood 
invitingly open, and a woman upon her knees was beautifying the 
stone flags with the aid of sundry domestic appurtenances. But 
it seemed wiser first to visit Stonehenge, and take the minor events 
of the drive in returning. 

Beyond the church we entered a long avenue of over-arching foliage, 
rich with autumn tints. In summer time it must be a very lovely 
spot.- Passing out of the shadow of the trees,.we once more came 
to the open plain, and soon the great monuments composing 
Stonehenge might be seen on a slight eminence. On a bank to our 
left a pheasant was sitting, and boldly kept his ground as we almost 
brushed by him. Sweeping round on to the turf, we were quickly 
under the very shadow of the stones. Our newly-married pair were 
preparing to depart. He was tenderly wrapping round her a thick 
shawl of many colours; sie was gazing into his eyes with fond 
adoration. Without being very close to them, all this was quite 
visible. There are some things that have a way of obtruding them- 
selves, whether you will or not. Then they packed and settled gnto 
their little Victoria, and away they went, evidently in Eden; evidently 
pitying all those unhappy mortals who were shut without the gates in 
the cold, but leaving me to enjoy in undisturbed silence this great 
solitude ; this wonderful and mysterious record of a long past age, 
in the midst of the wide-spreading, intensely solitary plain. 

Many things belonging to the past are enveloped in doubt and un- 
certainty, but none more so, apparently, than Stonehenge. The first 
mention of it on record is by Ninnius, in the year 617, but he throws 
no light upon the matter. It has been the subject of much con- 
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troversy, has occupied the attention of many minds, has been the 
object of much research, but nothing is positively known as to the 
origin, end and aim of these remarkable ruins. This very uncertainty 
goes far to prove their most remote antiquity Fancy inclines to refer 
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them to Druidical remains, as throwing over them a greater glamour 
of mystery and romance : but whether they are so or not is as doubtful 
as everything else about them. Whether they were a temple erected 
to some heathen deity, or whether they were mere sepulchral monu- 
ments, are questions buried in the past. No Runic inscriptions have 
been handed down to be interpreted by the wise. Some great object 
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they must have served, and from the labour and stupendous exertions 
it evidently cost to erect them, it seems probable that the object was 
religious. The one certain thing about Stonehenge is that it once 
existed, and that it remains to this day a grand ruin. 

Dr. Smith, writing in 1771, considered that it was most likely a 
Tropical Temple erected by the Druids for observing the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and in an elaborate exposition he brings forward 
much cunning argument to prove his case. It is well known that the 
Druids were skilled astronomers, and, as Cesar states, calculated 
eclipses with great accuracy. And there are signs about Stonehenge 
—such as the rising of the sun on Midsummer Day immediately over 
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SALISBURY, FROM THE RIVER. 


a certain stone in a particular position—which, at least, do not 
contradict Dr. Smith’s theory. 

Three of the stones fell in January, 1797. Some men ploughing 
a field about half a mile away, suddenly felt the earth tremble, and 
on looking round saw that three of the stones—a trilith (two upright 
stones and one placed horizontally upon them)—had fallen to the 
earth 

Many great men have visited Stonehenge in the past, and left some 
record of their impressions. Pepys in his Diary mentions his stay at 
Salisbury, “where he slept in a silk bed at the King’s Arms,” and, I 
think, goes on to speak of Stonehenge. And we find Dr. Johnson— 
“the great lexicographer,” to quote once more the austere Miss 
Pinkerton—thus writing to Mrs. Thrale in 1783: 
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“Two nights ago Mr. Burke sat with me a long time; he seems 
much pleased with his journey. We had both seen Stonehenge this 
summer for the first time. I told him the view had enabled me to 
confute two opinions which had been advanced about it. One that 
the materials are not natural stones, but are artificial composition 
hardened by time; and has this strong argument to support it—that 
stone of that species is nowhere to be found. ‘The other opinion, 
advanced by Dr. Charlton, is, that it was erected by the Danes. 
Mr. Bowles made me observe that the transverse stones were fixed 
on the perpendicular supporters by a knob formed on the top of the 
upright stone, which entered into a hollow cut in the crossing stone. 
This is a proof that the enormous edifice was raised by a people 
who had not yet the knowledge of mortar, which cannot be supposed 
of the Danes, who came hither in ships, and were not ignorant 
certainly of the arts of life. This proves, likewise, the stones not 
to be factitious ; for they that could mould such durable masses 
could do infinitely more than make mortar. You have doubtless 
seen Stonehenge, and if you have not, I should think it a hard 
task to make an adequate description. It is, in my opinion, to be 
referred to the earliest habitation of the island, as a Druidical monu- 
ment of at least two thousand years ; probably the most ancient work 
of man upon the island.” 

Amongst the different agencies said to have been brought to bear 
in the erection of Stonehenge, magic of course has its place. Geoffery 
of Monmouth, writing in 1130, says that the stones where brought in 
one night from. the Plains of Kildare by the Evil One. The stones 
belonged to an old woman, and by their agency she was able to cure 
diseases, and perform other wonders. ‘The enchanter Merlin coveted 
these stones, and entered into a compact with the devil to get them 
for him. ‘The latter accordingly disguised himself as a gentleman, 
and knocked at the old woman’s door. She opened it—perhaps 
expecting a patient—and seeing a well-dressed gentleman before her, 
invited him in. It is not said whether he brought with him a strong 
smell of sulphur, but it is recorded that he carried a large bag of money 
in his hand. 

Next he offered to purchase the stones; the price to be as much 
, money as ever the old woman could count during the time the stones 

were being transported to England. 

This offer was too tempting to be refused, and the bargain was 
struck. Thereupon the devil opened his sack, and poured upon the 
table an immense heap of coin, all, however, in threepenny and four- 
penny pieces. The old woman began to count, but had no sooner 
placed her finger on a fourpenny piece than the devil cried: “ Hold! 
the stones are gone!” 

The woman hastily rose and peered out, and sure enough they 
were no longer there; and upon looking round in alarm she found 
that the visitor was gone too, money andall, Whether she died from 
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the shock, or went raving mad, or what became of her, or how she 
managed to gain a living now that Othello’s occupation was gone, the 
chronicler is not good enough to say. It did not enter into his plans 
to satisfy a vulgar curiosity. Perhaps she had some savings hoarded 
up, and as there were no Three per Cents. in those days, it is possible 
that she ended her life in a dissipated kind of way by living upon her 
capital. We will hope, at least, that it was the only time she ever 
had dealings with the powers of darkness. 

One of the stones outside the centre cluster of Stonehenge is 
called the Friar’s Heel. The devil, having finished his work, stood 
in the midst of the great pile, and vowed that no man should ever 
know how Stonehenge had got there. He did not notice an old 
friar who, just behind him, exclaimed: “ That is more than thee or 
anyone else can say.” Upon whicl. the devil, in great anger, seized 
one of the huge stones, and the friar, in great alarm, fled—so rapidly 
that the stone only just caught his heel, and he escaped to tell the 
tale. 

It was a fitting day on which to see the remains of Stonehenge. 
The lowering sky was in harmony with these frowning, gigantic 
masses, hoary with the lapse of centuries. An undefined sense of the 
mysterious took possession of one in gazing at these huge, many- 
sized monuments, scattered about apparently regardless of design. 
It was almost as if some unseen and familiar spirit of the place 
hovered about it, and enveloped you with its influence. Little order 
could now be traced in the position of the stones. Some had fallen 
and become embedded in the earth; others are resting one upon 
another; others, again, are much out of the perpendicular, and seem 
ready to yield, but their time has not yet come. 

Suddenly, as I looked, an old watchman, grim and gaunt, who 
might have been the genius of the place, now embodied in human 
form, appeared from behind one of the huge stones, where he was 
sheltering from the wind. This apparition, discerning a victim, 
advanced and began his popular explanation. He had been there 
regularly, I think he said, for nearly half a century; pointed out the 
plan of the stones, the position of those that remained in relation to 
those that were gone, and reduced them to something like a system. 
But a slight study of the original plan of Stonehenge before visiting 
it renders one independent of any further information. 

The old man was as venerable as the stones, and as rough: a mascu- 
line counterpart, it might well be imagined, of the old Irishwoman who 
had been cheated out of them by the devil. It was impossible not 
to pity the old keeper, this bitter day, though he was here of his own 
accord, for his own profit. ‘Take refuge behind what stone he would, 
the wind was sure to find him out. But use is second nature, happily, 
or the inevitable would sometimes be borne less easily than it is. 

So the old man seemed not to mind the wind and the cold. He 
lighted up a short pipe—that surely had been his companion for the 
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half. century—and began smoking philosophically. ‘ Pain is for- 
gotten where gain follows,” and the small gratuities that probably tell 
to his lot from every visitor to the remains, more than atoned for the 
discomforts of an exposed and monotonous existence. 

There was undoubtedly something very impressive about Stone- 
henge ; but whether I was not “en rapport” with the surroundings, 
or whether the bitter east wind, cutting with the sharpness of a two- 
edged sword, put to flight all romantic emotions, certain it was that 
I felt somewhat disappointed. ‘The cluster of stones was gigantic, 
strange, weird ; ‘“‘a sense of mystery the spirit daunted ;” but in itself 
it failed to raise those grand flights that others seem to have gained 
from them. It was only in looking at them as records of antiquity, 
witnesses it may be of a past barbarism, but certainly of a power we 
appear to have lost, that they became invested with strange, unusual 
interest ; and thus viewed, produced their influence upon the spirit. 

But the east wind ceascd not, and every moment became a greater 
torture. Ere the shadows lengthened and disappeared it would be 
wise to depart. Accordingly we turned from Stonehenge not 
altogether with reluctance. Gradually receding from the strange 
cluster, more mysterious than ever they seemed in the waning light, 
their weird influence even more felt than when standing within 
the charmed circle. The silence of the dead ages enfolded them 
almost with portentous omen to the wayfarer, shrouded as they were 
in the gloomy sense of twilight now creeping over the vast plain. 
Perhaps the best and happiest time for seeing them would be ona 
bright. night, with a full moon pouring down her flood of light, the 
huge stones, standing out in grim solemnity, casting long, ghostly 
shadows upon the dark earth. 

As. the little carriage went quickly down the hill, leaving the out- 
lines of the strange group still clearly mapped against the sky, it was 
no hard task to bring vividly before one scenes that had taken place 
hundreds, nay, thousands of years agone. The despotic, crafty, and 
superstitious Druids, so wise in their generation even at that early 
period of the world’s history, at their solemn and mysterious rites ; 
though what those rites actually were, and what their manner of wor- 
ship, no records of the past disclose to us. It was easy to invest this 
solitary plain with a crowd of rude barbarians at worship, bending to 
the will of their priests: only here and there an unseen protest going 
on in some nobler breast struggling for the true Light that an inward 


‘ witness whispered to him was not here, or to be thus found. We 


swept down the hill and left it all behind us, a rude monument whose 
glory had departed ; in comparison with the vast plain, growing small 
and diminutive the farther we went from it. 

The pheasant was still sitting on the bank, and defied us as boldly 
as ever. Passing through the long avenue of trees, we swept round 
the road, crossed the stream, and stopped at the church. Here the 
carriage left me and went on to the George Inn, on the same side of 
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the road, but farther on, to give the horse a rest anda meal. The 
merciful man is merciful to his beast. 

But the church door was now locked and safe: the woman with all 
her paraphernalia had departed. ‘‘He who will not when he may, 
when he will he shall have nay.” On making the tour of the building, 
however, I came upon its weak point—the woman had left the key 

. in the vestry door. Turning it, I entered. The first thing to stare 
me in the face was the Table of Kindred Affinity, hanging on the wall, 
the restriction A Man May NoT Marry HIS GRANDMOTHER always 
emphasized by ridiculously large type; as if there might be danger of 
transgression unless the warning was thus impressed upon him. There 
is one connection that I believe has not been added to the list: a 


STONEHENGE. 


man may NOT mariy his MoruHer-1n-Law. Perhaps they thought it 
really not necessary to go quite so far as this. 

The church of Amesbury is a handsome edifice, cruciform in shape, 
with large windows, of the Early English period. The interior was 
plain and unadorned, but almost imposing from its simplicity. It 
appeared to have been recently fitted up with comfortable pews, and 
the many oil lamps fixed into their backs in an original manner, which 
did duty for gas, must, when lighted, have had a very picturesque 
effect upon the interior. ' 

Out by the way I entered, and on to the inn; an old-fashioned 
building, where a civil waiting-maid showed me to a room already 
in possession of a solitary wayfarer: a pedestrian who had been driven 
to seek these comfortable quarters in the hope that the morrow would 
see a change for the better. Whilst I drank of the fragrant cup that 
cheers but not inebriates we compared mental notes, and agreed that, 
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like many another place, the reputation of Stonehenge had preceded it, 
and must often result, at a first glance, in a sense of disappointment. 

But in the days of its glory it must have been an imposing and 
‘solemn edifice, full of barbarous rude grandeur. The refining and 
elevating influences of Christianity have brought out in man all that is 
“beatiful, high, and noble. No two buildings, almost within sight of 
each other, could display a greater contrast than Stonehenge and Salis- 
bury : the one of rude, primeval ages, when men were powerful but 
heathen ; the other the most exquisite type of a pure and perfect 
architecture, fitting symbol of the religion in whose honour it stands. 
We can imagine the one raised to a supposed deity that demanded 
the sacrifice of all its votaries—a very Juggernaut of insatiable fury— 
that “Lord of the world” whose priests at Puri amount to four 
thousand and whose deluded followers in India are unnumbered : 
the other an offering to the Creator, whose attributes are summed 
up in the words Love and Mercy. 

The shades of night were falling when we once more quitted the 
inn; but the darkness only shut out the bare plain ; little was lost. 
Gradually approaching Old Sarum, the lights of the new town 
(new by comparison) gleamed out in cheerful contrast with the sur- 
rounding darkness. Then we entered the streets and clattered 
through them on to the White Hart, thankful to get within shelter of 
its walls. 

The next morning, to wind was added a perfect downpour of rain 
I wondered how the pedestrian would fare at Amesbury: whether he 
would brave the elements, and regret not having made the best of 
yesterday ; or whether he would be content to spend a quiet Saturday 
and still quieter Sunday in the old place. For Sunday ought to be 
very pleasant in Amesbury, surrounded as it is by a halo of antiquity 
and past traditions. Here, in 980, a Benedictine convent was founded 
by Queen Elfrida; and here tradition says Guinevere found refuge 
from the world. In 1177 Henry II. expelled all the nuns for their 
wicked living. After this it rose to greater splendour than ever, 
receiving more royal ladies within the shelter of its walls. Finally, 
it came to an end in the days of Cromwell, and passed into the 
hands of the then Earl of Hertford. 

But no place could be less inviting than Salisbury in such weather. 
The influence of its dull houses and long, regular streets was more 
depressing than the depths of a forest or the loneliness of a desert. 
Before midday I had said farewell to the old town, and, with weeping 
skies and half a gale, was on the way to Bournemouth. 
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STEPHANIE. 
By F. E. M. Notrey, Auruor or “ Ottvz VaARcoE.” 


ied that wildest portion of the Ardennes where the woods grow 

more stately and the giant ash and elm and pine stretch on 
and on to the Black Forest, there lies, in the very heart of the green, 
a village which I will name St. Elmo. It is wonderfully beautiful ; 
except Bouillon, the birth-place of the renowned Godfrey, there is 
not a hamlet ja the forest that can vie with its picturesque rocks and 
its wild scenery. 

Many years ago I went to St. Elmo for a week’s fishing in the 
brawling, troubled stream which, pouring over rock and rapid, comes 
leaping from the forest, and dashes by the village on its way to the 
Meuse. My road lay through glens and woods filled with beauty. 
Ail around my path sang the oriole and the nightingale. In these 
solitudes this bird waits not the darkness to send forth his glorious 
song, and there seems to be a fulness in his melody rarely heard in 
England. At night, when he loves best to sing, there gushes forth 
from the woods a stream of music that fills the air. 

The golden oriole, or golden thrush, is a bird of brilliant plumage ; 
his back, breast, and head are of deep gold ; his wings, eyes, and tail 
a shining black, yet exquisitely marked and tipped with gold, and 
glossed like satin on either side. He sings all day a low but sweet 
tune, which sounds like ‘ Lorio! lorio!” hence the people familiarly 
call him Loriot. His mate and he build a hanging nest, so curi- 
ously tied and sewn about with leaves that, swinging as it does with 
every wind among the foliage, the most cunning eye can scarcely 
find it. 

As the day grew hot, I plunged deeper and deeper among the soft 
shades of green, till, about mid-day, when every breath was still with 
heat, I reached a magnificent forest glade six miles long, straight 
as the arrow flies, and arched above by interlacing branches and a 
roof of leaves. Beautiful exceedingly was the arched roof, and so 
refreshing in the heat to every jaded sense, that the eye bathed in 
its green sea, and the ear drank in its stillness, and the hand longed 
to touch its dewy verdure. 

“Surely the very place,” said I, “ for an Arcadian feast.” 

So I sprang from my horse, and fastened him to a tree. Then I 
took the basket hung at the saddle, and unfolded its contents, and 
spread them on the sward. <A goodly repast for an anchorite was 
mine, and I enjoyed it like a hermit—a wondrous sense of solitude, 
of praise, of life filling all my being. 

“Here is thine own health, wayfarer,” I said aloud, as I took the 
tankard in my hand. 
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“JT will ¢ringuer with thee, stranger,” cried an unexpected 
voice. Startled, I looked around, and up and down the green glade, 
but through the whole length of the lonely avenue, the sea of leai 
and grass remained unspotted by aught but flitting birds or tremulous 
shadows. 

“‘Cuckoo-oo 14 14 ! Cuckoo-oo 14 14!” sang the voice again. This 
is the refrain of an Ardennais song, sung by the peasants in the old 
Walloon tongue, the tune having a freshness and joyousness about 
it, redolent of forest life and freedom. The merry voice echoed 
above me, among the leaves, and looking up, I saw, hanging on a 
great bough of beech, midway between me and the green roof, a wild 
figure with long hair, sunburnt face, and great dark eyes, somewhat 
restless, though full of glec. Seeing that I- perceived him, he swung 
himself to the ground from the swaying. branch, and would have fled 
away, but that, starting up, I seized him by the arm. He was a 
youngster of about fourteen, wild, shy, and free as a bird. 

“Let me go,” he cried. “We are playing Cache-cache: if you 
don’t let me run, Stéphanie will find me.” 

A little blooming face peeped out from among the leaves as he 
spoke, but disappeared like a frightened bird on seeing a stranger. 

“Now fetch me Stéphanie,” I said. ‘And you and she shall 
have these cakes, and all this fruit you see here piled upon the grass.” 

Off he darted like an arrow as I let him go, and I doubted whether 
the hope of cakes would be strong enough to conquer his savage shy- 
ness, and bring him back. But he came, or rather the girl came lead- 
ing him. She was smaller than he, but she had an older, calmer look. 
She kept her red lips closed firmly, while she gazed at me with eyes 
full of wonder—the sort of wonder with which we might look at some 
strange animal, newly caught. Her gaze nearly disconcerted me, it 
was so wondrous steady and self-possessed, so singular in its perfect 
innocence and calmness. As I looked into her eyes, I saw in them 
an expression never found in any girlish face, in places within the pale 
of civilization—an expression so unwitting of evil, so devoid of that 
species of conscious bashfulness which brings the reddening cheek, 
and the averted glance, that it came nearer to my thought of angels 
than anything I had ever yet seen on earth. 

Then, too, she was beautiful, and her beauty was of a most rare 
order. Her complexion was of that clear olive that at night shines 
with the lustre of ivory ; her cheek being perfectly colourless, yet 
bright with health ; and her coral lips, her black arched brows, and 
long lashes gave to her face all the brilliancy of contrast. Her eyes 
were of that rare green-grey so seldom found in northern climes, yet 
justly praised ‘in Spain and Italy—eyes that win the heart at once, so 
extraordinary is their depth, their darkness, and power. Her small 
figure was the perfection of grace, and her hands and feet were tiny. 
Her hair was of a peculiar brown, like the brown of.a bird’s wing, and 
utterly unbrightened by any lighter tints. 
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This is her description, but words fail to do justice to the power 
and wonder of her beauty. It is the magic and charm of loveliness, 
not the form alone, that constitute its true dominion. 

In blundering words I asked the child her name. 

‘Stéphanie the Stranger,” she answered. 

“T, too, am a foreigner, Stéphanie.” 

She gazed at me more earnestly here. 

** Are you from my mother’s country?” she said. ‘ Are you from 
England ?” 

“Yes, I am from England.” 

“Then you may kiss me, if you will.” And she presented first one 
cheek, then the other, in the French fashion, while I stooped and 
touched them with my lips. Perhaps she saw on the boy’s face 
some slight anger at this caress, for she stole her hand into his, and 
drew him away. 

“Come, Gustave, let us play cache-cache again.” 

“ Take the fruit with you, my children,” I cried. 

The boy looked back, but did not move till Stéphanie came 
towards me; then he waved her back, and caught up the little basket 
himself. 

“ Are you, too, a stranger, Gustave ?” I asked. 

“No: I am an Ardennais.” 

“Then you are not Stephanie’s brother ?” I said, a little surprised. 

“Not her brother! You are mistaken, I have no sister but 
Stéphanie.” 

He ran off, and I watched them both wander away down the long, 
arched avenue, till their pretty figures disappeared beneath a canopy 
of leaves. 

As I rode, an hour later, into the little street of St. Elmo, my 
friend, the doctor, seized the bridle of my horse. 

“I expected you long ago,” he cried ; “but, thank heaven, you are 
in time.” 

‘what is the matter? What has happened?” 

“Te Englishwoman is dying—our village mystery—our ten years’ 
wonder.” 

* My dear friend,” I interposed, “you forget that this is my first 
visit to St. Elmo, and I know nothing of your village mysteries.” 

Indeed, hitherto the Doctor and I had only met at Brussels, and it 
was there he had given me an invitation to his cottage in the 
Ardennes. 

“Come with me,” he answered, placing his arm within mine. 
“T will tell you the mystery on our way.” 

He drew me on at a rapid pace, talking as he went. 

“Twelve years ago,” he said, “a lady, dressed in black, descended 
fom the diligence on the grand’ route, and asked her way to St. 
Elmo. She directed her luggage to be left at the Barritre, and walk- 
ing herself by the shorter way through the woods, she reached our 
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solitary village on foot. She had a child in her arms—a little girl 
about a year old i 

“Stéphanie!” I cried. 

.“ Yes; that is her name. The lady found lodgings at the house 
of a small farmer, and there she has resided ever since. And during 
this time she has never had a visitor; and, with the exception of two 
packets a year from Paris, evidently from some notary or man of 
business, she has never had a letter. She has lived here like one 
buried alive.” 

“ And who is she ?” I asked. 

“No one knows. She calls herself Madame Grey. Her means 
appear to be very small, yet sufficient in a place like this for neces- 
saries. But lately she has needed a few luxuries, which I have done 
my best to supply her with. She has struggled against consumption 
these two years ; to-day she is dying. I am taking you to her.” 

“Me!” I exclaimed. “Why give her the pain of seeing a 
stranger ?” 

‘She has asked for you—I mean, she has asked if there was not 
an Englishman near, to whom she could speak. And remembering 
you were coming, I mentioned your name. Then she begged me to 
bring you to her the moment you arrived. She is sinking fast, so 
use no useless ceremonies in your conversation, for she has no time 
to waste in these.” 

“Have you any idea for what reason she wishes to see a country- 
man of her own?” 

“T can only guess. She may have some communication to make, 
some request to prefer—perhaps respecting the child.” 

“Ts she a widow?” I asked. 

“T cannot tell you,” returned the Doctor, with a terrific shrug of 
the shoulder. “I only know that for twelve years she has led here 
the life of a saint, and except for the companionship of her child, she 
has been utterly alone. She has employed herself in working for 
the poor, and in educating her little daughter ; giving her as a fellow- 
pupil, Gustave, the farmer’s son. Like Paul and Virginia, these two 
children have been inseparable. The people here, always seeing 
them together, almost forget they are not brother and sister.” 

We had reached now a wild and lonely glen, walled in with broken 
and fantastic cliffs, over which hung woods of dwarf beech, ash and 
hazel. Beneath one of the tallest of these cliffs stood a thatched 
cottage, with a small garden spread around it, and just beyond this, 
the river, which ran through the valley, narrowed itself between two 
rocks, and then sprang over a fall o: about twenty feet. The rush 
and roar of the waterfall added inexpressibly to the wildness and 
loneliness of the scene. 

“This is the cottage,” said the Doctor. 

We entered, and in another moment I found myself in the presence 
of Madame Grey. 
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The dying woman looked at me eagerly, with large wild eyes; then 
she held out her hand to me, saying feebly in English : 

**T want to speak to you alone.” 

The Doctor and the farmers wife, whom we had found sitting 
by her bedside, intuitively understood her wish, and left us, before I 
could speak it. 

“T am grieved to trouble a stranger,” said Mrs. Grey. “TI trust 
you will forgive me, sir.” 

Mindful of the Doctor’s counsel not to waste time in ceremony, I 
came to the point at once. 

“Make no apologies, Mrs. Grey, but tell me, I beg, what I can 
do for you; and believe that, stranger as I am, I would do much to 
be of assistance to a countrywoman.” 

“Tt is but a little thing, sir, to do, and if you will give me your 
promise to perform it, I shall die content.” I gave her my promise, 
and she then drew from beneath her pillow a small pocket-book, 
from which she took a card, which she placed in my hand. 

“When I am dead, will you write to that address, and tell Aim to 
send or come for his child?” 

My eyes fell on the name and address of an Austrian noble, 
reputed to be of immense wealth, and known to be one of the 
proudest of the exclusive aristocracy of Vienna. I glanced at the 
dying woman with deep compassion. On her attenuated face there 
lingered the remains of great beauty. And on this wasted page I 
fancied I could read her history. 

“ And if the Count will not acknowledge his daughter—if he will 
neither come nor send for her—what are your wishes then?” I said. 

A faint flush suffused her thin cheek as she answered me painfully. 

“Tt was of me—his wife—that he was ashamed; even his pride 
will not hinder him from acknowledging his daughter.” 

“Good Heavens! are you the Countess Von H 
exclaimed. ‘And dying here, like this !” 

I scarcely knew whether to believe her words or not. It seemed 
impossible that a man, like the Count, would let his wife perish slowly 
in such obscurity and want. But the dying woman did not heed the 
doubt implied in my exclamation. 

“We have both much to forgive,” she said, faintly. “Tell him I 
implored his pardon. My pride was even greater than his—may God 
forgive me!” 

She fell back on her pillow, fainting, but rallied again as she heard 
below the merry voices of the children who, hand-in-hand, came in 
together, singing. 

“T have hidden from the poor child the fact that I am dying,” 
she said to mé, sorrowfully ; “and who will comfort her when I am 
gone ?” 

“You have done wrong to conceal the truth from Stéphanie,” I 
answered ; “tell her now. I will send her to you at once.” 
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With a kind farewell I withdrew, and on descending, I found 
indeed that not only the children, but the farmer and his wife, were 
in ignorance of the dying state of the English lady. She had always 
spoken to them cheerfully, and the insidious disease from which she 
suffered had helped to deceive them. As I disclosed to them the 
truth, they burst into passionate weeping, except Stéphanie, who, with 
a look of disbelief on her white face, crept softly upstairs to her 
mother’s room. 

Mrs. Grey never saw the sun rise again; but before she breathed 
her last, I had the happiness of putting into her hand a loving message 
from her husband. 

“TI come Mary, instantly—live for me, and for our child !” 

I had accomplished this by a ride of about thirty miles to the 
nearest telegraph station, whence I had dispatched a message to him, 
and awaited an answer. 

My heart ached with fear as I galloped back to St. Elmo, lest I 
should arrive with these comforting words too late. But I reached 
the village just before the break of day, and, accompanied by the 
doctor, I hurried to the cottage. My eyes were blinded as I put the 
paper in Mrs. Grey’s hand, but she was past reading it. It was the 
little Stéphanie who opened and read the message, amid sobs and 
tears. Then she flung herself down by the bedside. 

“T can never love but you, mother,” she said, wildly. 

“Stéphanie, you will love your father, for my sake. But, where— 
where is Gustave?” said Mrs. Grey, stretching out her hand, 
blindly. , 

Choked with sobs, the boy knelt down by Stéphanie’s side, and 
the thin white hands of the dying woman were placed on the heads 
of both. 

“ Never forget each other, children, while you live. Stéphanie, do 
not forsake Gustave. Do not let pride ——” 

But the lingering tide of life ebbed fast, and the lips were still. 
One other murmur broke from them : “Stephen! my love! my love !” 
Then her head fell back, and we led the children away. 


II, 


In two days from this time, the Count Von H—— stood by the 
coffin of his wife, and looked down upon her dead face. What his 
thoughts were I know not, but on his haggard cheek and trembling 
lip I read remorse and shame. 

Stéphanie stood by him, proud and silent. The child’s naturally 
pale face had, through grief, grown snowy white, and her beauty now 
had the strangely solemn look of death. Her large dark eyes were 
fixed on her father, in a gaze which told of resentment, wonder, and 
fear. Suddenly he turned and clasped her in his arms, with a burst 
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of passionate grief which a man may feel once in his life, or, perhaps, 
twice, but not oftener. 

I had no right to look on this ; I closed the door softly and stole 
away. 

Later in the day, a hearse and a grand coffin, velvet-coloured, 
arrived from a distant town, and the poor lady who had lived so 
humbly, was borne away in pride to be laid in death among those 
who had scorned her living. 

It was after the departure of the sad cortége that the Count 
came to me, and requested the favour of a few moments’ conver- 
sation. 

“T come, sir,” he said, “to clear my dead wife’s name of any 
shadow that may linger about it in your mind. It was for no sin 
of hers that we parted and she lived here in pain and poverty for 
twelve years.” 

His lip shook, and his hand, which he extended towards me, 
trembled. 

“ Allow me to thank you for your kindness. I depart this evening 
with my daughter. I go to Vienna to present her to my family, 
after which I shall place her in a convent to complete her education. 
Sir, it is natural I should wish her to forget this sad time. If you 
ever meet her again, I shall trust to your honour not to recognise in 
the Countess Von H the little Stéphanie Grey, who has lived so 
long among these poor villagers.” 

“T do not belong to the great world, Count. It is not likely we 
shall ever meet again; but if we do, I will willingly obey your wish. 
And further, in very pity, I would not remind the Countess of her 
free and happy years in the Ardennes.” 

With this the Count and I parted. 

In the evening he and little Stéphanie quitted St. Elmo, and I 
wondered what the proud man thought as, all through the length of 
the long avenue, the boy, Gustave, followed the carriage, sometimes 
flinging himself on the sward to sob passionately, then rising with 
the old cry : 

“Stéphanie ! sister Stéphanie ! say good-bye to me once more. 
Promise me again that you will come back !” 

Then Stéphanie waved her hand from the window, and her 
childish voice answered : 

“Be sure I will come back, Gustave, and we will play here again 
at Cache-cache. Do not weep any more, brother. Wait for me next 
summer, here in this road. I will come, Gustave; I will surely 
come.” 

“ Poor children !” I said to myself, “ they will never play together 
again beneath this bright canopy of leaves.” 

Going that night to the farmer’s, I found him and his wife both 
*nchanted with the Count’s generosity. 

“ And what will he do for Gustave ?” I asked. 
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“‘ Gustave is to be a priest; he is to go to the Seminary, and the 


Count pays all expenses.” 
I had my thoughts respecting this, but I held my peace. 


My Ardennes life, with its simple reminiscences, was put away from 
me, and almost forgotten, when, one night at a brilliant ball in Paris, 
I saw the face of Stéphanie Grey. Five years had passed since I 
last saw her, but I could not mistake so rare a face as hers. 

‘Will you tell me who is that young lady?” I said to the friend 
with me. 

“She is the young Countess Von H 
heiresses now in Paris.” , 

“ Her face is strangely beautiful! What is her history?” 

“*A blank, my lord,’” said the lady, quoting Shakespeare. 
“ Literally a blank for the first twelve years of her life; but we take 
her father’s word for it, that she was then abroad with her mother. 
That is her father, standing by her, looking on her so proudly.” 

* And the mother?” 

‘Qh! she is dead. Hers was asad story. I will tell it to you 
some day. The Count little guesses that I know it, but I was a 
schoolfellow of Mary Grey’s, and she trusted me with her secret.” 

I would have asked her eagerly for the story, but at this moment 
the orchestra commenced a.wild and joyous air, resembling so much 
in its cadences the old Ardennais song which the children had 
carolled in the forest, that I remained silent and startled. Breathing 
faintly through the strain—now lost, now returning—came this echo 
of the free woods, and I saw Stéphanie Grey turn towards the 
musicians a wild look, painful in its intenseness. Then her face grew 
deadly white, and leaning heavily on the arm of her father, she 
murmured a word in his ear. 

Evidently it was a request to retire, for, in another instant, both 
passed us on their way to the hall. I started up and followed them. 
A string of carriages was at the door, and around them pressed a 
great throng of people, straining eager eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the wealth and beauty that flitted by. 

In a loud voice, the Count’s carriage was called for by an 
attendant, and as it reached the door there was a struggle in the 
crowd, and a young man pushed to the front. <A gaunt, haggard 
figure, clad in rags; misery in his aspect, famine in his looks, but 
on his face an expression of such intense, eager longing that all 
eyes followed his in wonder. And their gaze fell on a young 
shrinking girl, in “the shimmer of satin and the sheen of pearls,” 
whose paleness shone out like death, and whose dark eyes passed 
wistfully over the wild face bent towards her. 

“She does not know me!” he shrieked aloud. Then I saw his 
arms flung upwards, and he fell down among the crowd. The Count 
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1ifted his daughter into the carriage, and it drove away at a rapid pace, : 
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“The young lady has fainted!” said a voice. ‘“ This madman 
frightened her, too, at the last ball to which she went.” 

That despairing cry had been shrieked out in the old Walloon 
tongue, and I knew the wretched wanderer, whose haggard face had 
bent so near the Countess Stéphanie, was her foster brother, the poor 
forgotten Gustave. 

I rushed in among the crowd, hoping to find him, but on every 
side I met a wall of strange faces, of whom I soon found it was vain 
to ask questions. None knew, or none cared to say, by which road 
that gaunt figure departed. 


“You ask me the story of Mary Grey,” said my friend. “It is 
soon told. She was the daughter of a ruined merchant—a weak 
man, as unfit for the business of life as he was for the business and 
the wealth his father bequeathed him. After the total loss of his 
fortune, he lived here, in a small apartment. And here it was that 
his daughter had the misfortune to meet with the Count Von H . 
You know the Austrian nobility is the most exclusive in Europe. Only 
those acquainted with society at Vienna can understand the wall a 
parvenu finds extended against him. Having heard somewhat of this, 
Mr. Grey justly thought his daughter could be no match for the 
Count, and he forbade him his house. It was too late. Mary and 
her lover fled to England and were married. Whether marriage in 
England, with every Austrian formality unfulfilled, constituted mar- 
riage in Austria, I know not. I only know that Mary wrote to me 
from Naples, telling me that although her marriage was still a secret 
from her husband’s friends, she would be happy if only her father 
would write to her and forgive her. It seemed all her letters 
remained unanswered. 

“‘ A year passed away, and then I heard from Mary again. She 
wrote in fearful anguish. _Her husband had gone to Vienna to attend 
the death-bed of his mother, and in his absence she had opened a 
letter from his sister. This, like some rude shock, awoke Mary from 
her dream. 

“*T cannot wonder,’ said the writer, ‘that you hesitate to 
acknowledge your mad marriage. If you do so, you are ruined. No 
one will speak to the daughter of a bankrupt and a suicide. You 
must lead this woman about in utter loneliness, feeling ashamed of 
her, and of the folly that has shut you out from the society of your 
equals. If her father had not made away with himself, one might 
bear it; as it is, the whole thing is a horror. When our poor mother 
is gone, from whom I have scrupulously kept the secret, I counsel 
you to make up your mind to part with this poor drag on your exist- 
ence. Ascertain if your marriage is valid or no in Austria, and act 
accordingly. If you have not firmness to do this, I warn you that 
your career in your own country—a noble one, if you would—is over, 
and you are henceforth a wanderer and an outcast.’ 
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“When Mary Grey laid down this letter her heart was broken— 


the news it told her was so bitter. Her father, then, had died by. 


his own hand, and she, scarcely a wife, was a drag and a curse to 
the man she loved. In her way she was as proud, nay prouder, than 
he was, and she resolved now to leave him for ever. Even if she 
were his legal wife, it was horrible to feel that he, whom she loved 
so dearly, was ashamed of her, and felt her ‘a curse and drag.’ She 
hastened to Paris; there she learnt that her father—ever a weak 
man—had destroyed himself in a fit of frenzied grief the day after 
her desertion of him. This fact her husband had pitifully kept 
from her, but Mary knew that he had brooded over it in disgust and 
horror, and it added terribly to his burden of shame in his mar- 
riage. If she had resolved before to quit him, this dire truth 
confirmed her resolve. Henceforth her loneliness should be a pen- 
ance self-imposed. She wrote me this from Paris, adding that her 
love for her husband was too great to let her ruin him. He was 
now free: she restored him to his home, his country, his friends, 
his career. She would not claim anything at his hands; she had 
enough for bread, and she would live and die unknown. ‘If she had 
had a son,’ she said, ‘she should scarce feel justified in doing this, 
but her child was a daughter, and it would be happier for her to be 
brought up in obscurity, and love and marry some poor man.’ 

“T never heard from Mary.Grey again—I never knew till you told 
me, how she lived, or how she died.” 

“And how did the Count bear the loss of his wife and child?” I 
asked. 

“Very differently, I believe, from the expectations of his sister. 
He did not return to Vienna, he sought out no honourable career. A 
lost and lonely man, he wandered about Europe purposely, till five 
years ago he electrified the fashionable world by burying his wife 
with all sorts of ghastly honours, in the family vault in some old 
chateau in the Tyrol. At the same time he introduced and acknow- 
ledged his daughter, who is very beautiful, very accomplished, and 
very unhappy.” 

“How do you know that?” I said, eagerly. 

“* Her face tells it. I hear she hates the world, refuses all offers 
of marriage, and only implores leave to enter a convent. Her father, 
who adores her, is in despair. She is very restless, and he wanders 
about with her from city to city. But people say it is all useless, the 
same strange event follows them everywhere—but then, of course, that 
is impossible.” 

“What event?” I cried. And I felt my heart beat painfully as I 
bent forward to listen. 

“Why, people say the poor young Countess is haunted by a mad- 
man—a wild, gaunt creature, who follows her with a most piteous and: 
heart-breaking love. Who he is, none know. The Count has offered 
a reward many times to find him, but in vain.” 
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I held my peace. I did not say this poor lost creature was 
Stéphanie’s foster brother, once the happy child of the Ardennes. 
With much pity in my heart, I sought him anxiously many days in 
Paris, but when I heard the Count and his daughter were gone, I 
ceased my search, feeling by a sure instinct that this city no longer ° 

held Gustave le Fou. 


There is no need to relate what business, or what pleasure, took 
me two years after this to St. Elmo. I went by the same road, and 
it was with strangely sad feelings that I now looked up to the great 
roof of green leaves, and thought of the two joyous children 
whose happy voices had startled my solitude. In deep silence I 
rode on over the sun-flecked turf; leaf and shadow twinkling 
around me, flashing oriole and resplendent butterfly darting and 
playing among the branches, and all bearing to me less of sunshine 
and of joy than of old. And almost at the same spot where I 
had stopped to lunch, beneath the same huge beech where the boy 
had swung himself from the branches, there stood a wild figure, with 
long hair and dark eyes, sad and restless. 

He looked at me mournfully as I approached him. 

“Do not tell them at home that you have seen me,” he said. “I 
am waiting for Stéphanie. She promised to come again in the 
summer, and play Cache-cache in the woods.” 

“‘She cannot play now, Gustave,” I answered. “Come home with 
me to St. Elmo. I will let you ride if you will come.” 

He looked wistfully a moment, and then turned away. 

“No, I will not go to St. Elmo, death is there—I have seen it. 
I will wait in the woods. She will not break her promise, and she 
must find me here where we played so often.” 

“Who is dead at St. Elmo?” I asked, thinking to turn his 
thoughts to another theme. 

His answer startled me. 

“Stéphanie is dead. She died in the spring, when the flowers came.” 

“Then if Stéphanie is dead, Gustave, why wait for her here?” 

“The lady is dead—Stéphanie, the lady, who came back to St. 
Elmo with a pale, pale face, and wept with her head on my breast— 
she is dead. But the other Stéphanie who loved me, who played 
with me in the woods, she is not dead. I saw her go away with her 
father, and she said, ‘Gustave, I will come back—wait for me.’ She - 
will keep her word—she will return to me. You may ride off, stranger. 
I am waiting, you see, in the wood—I am waiting till Stéphanie 
comes. Lorio! lorio! Ah! the loriots and I are great friends. She 
loves the loriots. But the cuckoo is gone.” 

Here he burst out into the old song, “‘ Cuckoo-oo 14 la—cuckoo-00 
1a 14,” and went wandering away down the long avenue, till my eyes 
lost him among leaves and shadows.” 

At St. Elmo the Doctor told me his sad story. 
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“Poor Gustave went to the priests’ seminary,” he said, “but he 
had no vocation for the Church. Why the Count wished him to be 
a. priest, I can only guess. In three years, having refused to enter 
the priesthood, he returned to St. Elmo, much improved in culture 
and appearance, but strangely unsettled in mind. The love he had 
ever borne to the child Stéphanie, had, with his increasing years, taken 
another phase, and become a hopeless passion. His sole thought 
was to see her again. Patiently he waited another year, trusting to 
hear news of her, but none came; then there grew upon him a 
feverish restlessness, and he left the village abruptly. By what 
strange magnetism he knew that Stéphanie loved him, and pined 
amid all the wealth and splendour around her for his companionship 
and the free woods again, I cannot tell you; yet it was certain that 
it was so, and his. heart knew it. But though he wandered from city 
to city in quest of her, they did not meet. He was so ignorant of 
the world, so poor, so lonely, that it was no marvel his search was 
unsuccessful. He did not even know Stéphanie’s real name. You 
will remember the Count made it known here only to you and my- 
self. But at length they met, he a poor wanderer in the streets, she 
the dainty queen of some royal féte, stepping into her carriage. He 
recognised her instantly, and sprang forward, crying, ‘ Stéphanie! 
Stéphanie!’ the gensdarmes thrust him back, and he fell among the 
crowd, beaten down like some poor weed. 

“The girl heard his voice, and clinging with passionate tears to 
her father, she implored him to seek out her brother—her dear 
prother! She called him that name still. The Count soothed her, 
and gave her many promises, then placed her within the palace while 
he sought out the guard, and begged that that gaunt figure might 
not be allowed to disturb them again. 

“The frightened Count left that city in a few days; Stéphanie, 
meanwhile, having vainly striven to find the poor wanderer who 
tracked her steps. But what can a young girl do? Her weak efforts 
to discover him were futile indeed. The Count travelled from place 
to place; but at Rome, Paris, Brussels the same wild figure burst 
through intervening crowds, and struck Stephanie senseless with his 
haggard face. 

“Day by day the girl seemed perishing of some great sorrow un- 
spoken. At length, when thinking the change might save her life, 
her father pressed her to marry, she flung her arms around him and 
whispered the truth. 

“¢T pine for the free forest, father. I pine to see Gustave again. 
Everywhere I go I hear his voice—everywhere I see the deep dells, 
the rugged hills, the foaming rivers of the Ardennes. Take me home; 
let me die there.’ 

‘““The man’s pride gave way. 

“< Try to live, my child,’ he said. ‘If you love this young man, he 
shall be my son.’ 
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‘** He sought the outcast now as earnestly as he had tried before to 
avoid him, but the search was useless. And in sorrow and gloomy 
foreboding, he travelled to the Ardennes with his sick daughter. 

“There are strange mysteries in our nature—I speak as a doctor 
—but strangest of all these are those mystic forewarnings of the 
future which we call forebodings—those prophetic voices, which at 
times speak to the soul in clear and awful tones. 

‘Whether these brought Gustave hither, whispering that Stéphanie 
was coming, who shall say? I can but tell you that, in the wood 
where they parted there she found him. As the carriage drove 
beneath the solemn, arched roof of leaves, he stood forth to meet it— 
a madman—a child as she had left him, ready to weep, to laugh, to 
play, as in the old days when they were children together. i 

“Gustave told you truly. She wept upon his breast, and she died i 
for sorrow. h 

“She had come in hope, and it was quenched ; she had come in i 
love, and it was drowned in pity. The shock, the grief killed her. ' 
On the last day of her life, as we stood around her, she turned 
suddenly towards her father, and thanked him sweetly for bringing 
her hither. 

“**T die where I had wished to die,’ she said, ‘where my mother 
closed her eyes, in my home, with all I love around me. Turn my 
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face to the window that I may see the forest again. Poor Gustave! 
take care of him when I am gone away. And, father, bury me at 
St. Elmo, and let him one day lie by my side.’ 

“The Count obeyed her. After his daughter’s funeral he left us, 
a broken man. As for me, I moralise, and wonder why the sins of 
the parents fall so heavily on the children. I ask, too, whether the i 
Count’s pride or Mary Grey’s disobedience caused all this sorrow ?” | 

This was the Doctor’s story. Thus from different lips have I i 
woven together the sad history of Gustave le Fou. He went by ye 
that name for many years, and when he died, they laid him by 1 
the side of a grave, on which there stood a single stone with the Ht 
simple inscription—“STepHANIE. Aged 19.” | 
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ODD CUSTOMS AND STRANGE STORIES. 


by is an old saying that there is nothing new under the sun. Do 
we not see the poke bonnet of our ancestors revived in some of 
the fashionabie hats of the present day? We have only to open an 
‘old book to behold how nearly the ladies’ dresses of a hundred years 
-ago resemble those which may now be seen parading the streets of 
London. And so with other matters also. 

If we look at the drama, there, too, has fashion changed about. 
‘No one’s plays were more admired in his day than those of Shakes- 
peare, and everyone hears much talk about them now, but what 
estimation were they held in when Charles the Second was king ? Mr. 
Pepys, who was a good representative of his time, calls “‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” the most insipid, ridiculous play he ever saw; the 
“Taming of the Shrew” a silly play ; ‘‘ Othello” (which he appears 
at first to have liked) a mean thing; “ Henry the Eighth” a simple 
thing made up of many patches, and with nothing good in it besides 
the shows and processions. He makes, however, an exception in the 
case of “Macbeth,” which he acknowledges to be a pretty good play. 
Even Dryden, who defended Shakespeare, only ventured, with some 
timidity, to pronounce him to be equal, if not superior, to Ben 
Jonson. 

But we may go back many ages before these times and yet find 
‘that there is nothing new. The wonderful discoveries which have 
been lately made, show how clever men have been able to draw out of 
the dust-heap of ages mouldering old myths and fables of the greatest 
value. Keys, in fact, by which we are enabled to unlock the doors 
which till recently appeared hopelessly barred, and bring to light the 
secrets which have so long puzzled the heads of philosophers and 
historians. 

The earliest work of art—older than-any literary muniment, and 
prior to the first whisperings of tradition—the human language, forms 
an unbroken chain from the first dawn of history down to our own 
times. It is the feeling that in order to know what man is we must 
not shut our eyes to what man has been, which leads so many, in this 
busy and restless age, to give up their time to studies which, to the 
thoughtless, may seem useless and childish. 

How did the old Greek, Socrates, for instance, view humanity? 
With the Greeks, every one who was not of that people was only a 
barbarian, an inferior sort of creature altogether, very fit to be made 
a slave of and bullied. But where the Greek saw only a slave and a 
barbarian, we now see a brother and an ancestor. 

How wonderfully odd also are some of the customs which crop up 
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continually in various parts of the world among peoples and tribes 
who apparently could have had no connection with each other. 

Who could believe that there was one single tribe, however silly in 
other respects, which should carry its folly so far as to demand that on 
the birth of a child the father should take to his bed while the mother 
attended to all the duties of the household. Yet we are told that 
there are few customs more widely spread than this, attested by histo- 
rical- evidence during nearly 2,000 years. Marco Polo found it 
existing among the Chinese in the 13th century, and the same custom 
was still in practice a few years ago among the modern Basques. 

This absurd custom is also described by Du Tertre as in use among 
the Caribs in the West Indies. When a child is born the mother 
goes presently to her work, but the father takes to his hammock, and 
there he is visited as though he were sick, and undergoes a course of 
dieting which would cure of the gout the most replete of aldermen. 
How anyone can fast so long and not die is perfectly wonderful. 
For six months he eats neither birds nor fish lest the child should 
participate in the natural faults of the animals on which the father 
had fed. For instance, if the parent were to have an aldermanic taste 
for turtle, the child would be deaf and have no brains. 

The only explanation of this mystery is to be found in the pages of 
‘Punch where a great fat nurse is depicted going upstairs with the 
baby in her arms, the real master of the house, while the nominal 
owner is seen meekly getting himself out of the way. ‘ Without 
exaggerating the treatment which a husband receives among ourselves,” 
says Mr. Max Miller, ‘“‘at these interesting periods, not only from 
mothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, and other female relatives, but from 
nurses—in fact, from every servant in the house—it cannot be denied 
that while his wife is suffering, his immunity from pain is generally 
remarked upon with jealous anger; and if anything goes wrong for 
which it is possible to blame him, he is sure to hear of it. If his 
boots are creaking, if his dog is barking, if the straw has not been 
properly laid down, does he not catch it ?” 

* So much for some of the customs which attend man’s entrance into 
the world, but are there not some which follow him out of it quite as 
fantastic? ‘He that hath the ashes of his friend,” says Sir Thomas 
Brown, “hath an everlasting treasure.” Savages who never seem to 
have thought of incineration have religiously preserved the bones of 
their friends. There is a custom among certain American Indians of 
depositing food in the graves of their friends, which drew forth the 
quaint remark: ‘The devil makes them believe that they are to live 
again in a kingdom which he has prepared for them, and that they 
must take with them provisions for the journey.” A story was told by 
an Indian missionary that when a violent-tempered old officer died, the 
poor natives placed brandy and cigars upon his grave to propitiate 


his manes. 
And now, leaving old customs, we must turn to the sun and moon 
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to get to the beginning of strange stories. We may rest certain that 
if we can find nothing in them it is because we have not discovered 
the key with which to unlock their secret. 

How different do the Greek stories appear now that we know how 
they arose. What a charm is added to them when we perceive that 
they are simply a collection of sayings by which men once upon a time 
described whatever they saw and heard in countries where they lived. 
We see the lovely evening twilight die out before the coming night, 
but when the Greeks saw this they said the beautiful Eurydice had 
been stung by the serpent of darkness, and that Orpheus was gone 
to fetch her back from the land of the dead. We see the light which 
had vanished in the West re-appear in the East, but they said 
Eurydice was now returning to the earth. 

Sometimes these myths have been condensed nto proverbs, and 
in this form have wandered over the face of the world. The well- 
known proverb, “ Many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” is but a 
modern form of a very ancient Greek verse, which points the legend 
of the Samian king, Auceeus. He had planted a vineyard, but a seer 
had warned him that he would not live to taste its fruit. The wine 
was made, and the king was raising the first cup to his head with the 
mocking laugh of scorn at the prophet, who contented himself with 
saying, “There is much between the edge of the cup and the lip,” 
when word was brought that a wild boar was ravaging the royal fields. 
Auczus set down the untasted goblet, seized his spear, rushed out, 
and was killed by the animal. 

It is wonderful to see how the traces of ancient civilisation break 
forth in transient flashes through the darkness of the middle ages. So 
much so that at times we seem almost tempted to believe the idea 
that all the acquirements of the Greeks and Romans had been trans- 
mitted to them as the wrecks and fragments of the knowledge then 
possessed by sages and teachers who were afterwards swept away from 
the globe by some vast catastrophe. 

The connection of the Northern nations, from whom the English 
derive their origin, with the Orientals is shown in nothing more clearly 
than in the belief in magic. The Goths came from the neighbour- 
hood of Colchis, the region of witchcraft, and the country of Medea, 
so famous for her incantations. She was the lady, as everyone knows, 
who cut up her old father and then boiled him—like the boy in the 
Zulu tale who served his grandmother a similar trick. The youth 
persuaded the old woman to play with him at boiling each other. 
The game was to begin with him, a proposal to which the old dame 
readily assented. But he took care to prevent the water from boiling, 
and after having been in the pot for some time, he insisted on the old 
grandmother fulfilling her part of the bargain. He put her in and 
put on the lid. She cried out, “Take me out, I am scalded to 
death.” He said, “No, indeed, you are not. If you were scalded 
to death, you could not say so.” So she was boiled, and said no more. 
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The Norman peasants still believe that there is a flower on which 
if anyone treads he will continue walking round and round, thinking 
that he is going onward, though, in fact, never quitting the spot. 
This is further suggestive of the story of the old Oxford Don who, 
on leaving a party where the wine must have been a little too at- 
tractive, put his hand against the circular railings which surround the 
theatre at that place, in order to steady himself, but while thinking 
he was going home all right, he was only walking round and round 
the same spot, which he continued to do till he was discovered next 
morning by some early-rising friend. 

I found in turning over the pages of an old volume of the Quarterly 
Review, a very interesting account, which seems to me to throw much 
light upon the manner in which these strange stories may originally 
have been formed. 

The writer says that he was present at a recitation, in the Piazza of 
St. Mark, on the subject of the persecution of the Christians under 
Nero, a very favourite event with the people. He thought that the 
reciter must have been reading an Italian translation of Tacitus, and 
that he combined the facts of the historian with the miracles of the 
legend. But he afterwards found that the reciter derived his stories 
from certain political romances written towards the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

According to one of these wonderful novels, which far surpass the 
wildest dreams of the most gifted dealers in sensation at the present 
day, the Venetian story-teller informed his hearers that Rome was 
peopled by three millions of Christians ; the soldiers of Nero mur- 
dered them all every morning ; in the course of the day they were all 
miraculously raised from the dead by St. Peter and St. Paul, who 
were confined in the tyrant’s prisons, and on the morrow the martyrs 
of yesterday were all ready to be killed over again. 

As the story-teller was aware that the common people delight in 
horrors, he gratified them with agonies and tortures to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Whilst speaking of the Roman empress and the Roman 
princesses, he illustrated their characters by comparing them with 
certain Venetian ladies who held a conspicuous station in the scan- 
dalous chronicles of Venice. This amused the people very much ; 
he only slightly varied his story in repetition, and seemed to rely on 
no premeditated plan. 

And this we may suppose to have been very much the method used 
by the story-tellers of the middle ages ; which shows us that there is still 
a connection between those days and the present time, and that in the 
Italian story-tellers of to-day we have one of the truest and best ex- 
ponents of scenes long passed away. E. B. 
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if BE weather had been fine and genial in the earlier part of the 
day, but since three o’clock it had become dreary and overcast. 
It was now raining in that hopeless manner that it does rain in February, 
when the atmosphere is laden with vapour, and the evergreens look 
draggled and woebegone, whilst the gaunt boughs of the naked trees 
glisten and shine in wet and inky blackness against the dull sky. 

Yes, it was dull and dreary out of doors. But within the bright 
firelit drawing-room of Stockleigh Manor it was pleasant and comfort- 
able enough: so comfortable that, but for the ceaseless splash on the 
glass of the conservatory, you might have remained in ignorance of 
the state of affairs without. The pretty rooms—for there were two, 
shaded from one another by the heavy crimson curtain that hung 
half across the dividing archway—looked particularly inviting, with 
so many cosy chairs and little tables scattered about, and the fickle 
firelight shone on the bright Broadwood grand piano, on the china 
and knick-knacks that ornamented the rooms, and on the delicate 
water-colours that graced the walls. 

It was just the hour in which to indulge in a quiet reverie. So 
thought Miss Margaret Courtenay—Aunt Margaret, as she was 
generally called—as she walked softly across the otherwise unoccupied 
drawing-room, and settled herself cosily in one of the inviting easy 
chairs. She had made her toilette for dinner, and was dressed in a 
soft grey material, with just a little pink introduced into the trimming 
to prevent its being too sombre in effect. Aunt Margaret always 
wore soft, flowing drapery, a style that suited her slim, graceful figure. 
Miss Margaret Courtenay,was an old maid—at least, so the world and 
her nephews and nieces styled her—an old maid of forty summers. 

There are old maids and old maids. There are born old maids and 
married old maids, old maids by choice and old maids because they 
cannot help it. Aunt Margaret is an old maid by choice; she is a 
maiden lady with a story, and is treated with great respect and con- 
sideration accordingly. No one exactly understands what this story 
is, for Aunt Margaret is very reserved about her own affairs, and not 
even her brother, Mr. Courtenay, with whom she now lives, knows 
anything about it. She is younger by twenty years than himself, and 
it was while he was away making his fortune in India that the 
romance of her life was played out. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that she was on the eve of being married, and she has been 
heard to say that it was her own fault that she was not. By thus 
skilfully throwing a drapery over a mass of detail, probably of a very 
ordinary and unromantic character, she unconsciously invests her life 
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-with a dignified reserve, and becomes a person of considerable 
interest in her circle. 

Since the breaking-up of her home, caused by her father’s death, 
she had spent many years abroad ; had lived in Paris, and sojourned 
in the Pensions of Switzerland ; had wintered in Brussels, and visited 
Vienna ; had spent some time in the various towns of Italy, and paid 
many visits to the studios of Rome. She had extended her travels 
to the East, had looked down on Jerusalem from Mount Olivet, had 
visited Bethany, and stood on the shores of the Dead Sea. Her 
conversation was therefore most entertaining and amusing, but she 
never intruded her knowledge; and, in the. refined, delicate lady 
before you, you would scarcely divine the energy that had prompted 
her to see so much. 

Indeed, though well-bred, she was shy and nervous; at the same 
time well able to take care of herself. She was never seen at needle- 
work, but had always writing to do in the morning, after which she 
took her usual constitutional walk, and the newspapers and a book 
finished the day. She could take a hand at whist if required, or play 
‘some dreamy melodies on the piano—a sort of playing that rather 
accompanied conversation than stopped it—and was always quietly 
pleasant and agreeable both in society and in her brother’s family, in 
which she had for the last twelve-months resided. She wore her 
auburn hair in the style of her youth, in long curls on either side 
of her pale sentimental face, with a narrow white parting dividing the 
front and back, and a soft coil of hair behind. Her hands were slim 
and white, and invariably shaded by a fall of lace, which made them 
look smaller than they really were. 

This, then, is the picture that I wish to present to my readers—a 
pensive maiden lady, sitting in the firelight in a handsome drawing- 
room. I wish it were in my power-to tell them her story, but of that 
I am as ignorant as are her nephews and nieces. All I know is that 
some misunderstanding had arisen between her and her lover, which, 
on the very eve of the wedding, had resulted in the breaking-off of 
the marriage. Some time afterwards Miss Courtenay found that she 
had been too hasty in her decision, that the reports she had received 
from well-meaning friends were exaggerated, and in many cases untrue ; 
but the discovery came too late for her to repair her error: Mr. Elwell 
had left England, and Margaret Courtenay grew into an old maid. 

This had happened twenty years ago; and now, within the last 
fortnight, these two had met again. 

Brothers take little interest in their sisters’ love affairs, and more- 
over, Mr. Courtenay, it has been said, was in India at the time, and 
if he had ever heard the name of John Elwell he had long ago for- 
gotten it. Therefore, when, having gained a lawsuit, he asked the 
barrister he had retained to run down for a few days with him to his 
house in Leicestershire, he had no idea that he was bringing the long- 
separated lovers together. 
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But so it was. There was a start and a bow, a flush, and a con- 
strained shake of the hands; and then there was a secret between 
them, for neither confessed to having known the other before. We 
can scarcely therefore be surprised at the pensive attitude that Aunt 
Margaret has assumed. A fortnight spent in a country house in the 
wet month of February is necessarily a trying time to two people with 
a secret. Both had discovered that the years had made no difference 
in their feelings for one another, but both were too diffident or too 
proud to make any overtures towards a reconciliation. 

There is no doubt that many unfortunate people have stumbled 
over this same stone. Two people have honestly and truly loved 
one another, but either from pride or diffidence, or perhaps both, the 
mutual confessions have never been made, and the two lives which 
might have flowed harmoniously together diverge into different 
channels. 

It is oftentimes necessary, to prevent such a catastrophe, that a 
third party should step in and gently remove the obstacle that pre- 
vents the union, and here the much-abused office of match-maker may 
honourably and fairly be brought into play. No such friendly mediator 
had stepped in between John Elwell and Margaret Courtenay, and 
offended pride on his side, and prudish reserve on hers, were the 
stumbling-blocks over which these two were tripping. Aunt Margaret 
gave way still more to day dreams, and John Elwell prolonged his 
stay ; but the divided streams still fought against the stones, and 
were as far from unity as ever. Aunt Margaret’s day dreams were, 
however, broken in upon on this occasion by the hero, John Elwell 
himself, who advanced towards the fire rubbing his hands with satis- 
faction, and exclaiming : 

“ Ah, Miss Courtenay, nothing makes a room look so cheerful as a 
lady by the fireside. I hope that you were not caught in the rain 
this afternoon.” 

“T was not out,” returned Miss Courtenay. “At this time of the 
year, morning seems to be the best time for constitutional exercise. 
I invariably walk between twelve and one.” 

**«The winter’s walk at noon.’ What is it Cowper says p— 

“The night was winter in its roughest mood, 
The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The Season smiles, resigning all its rage, 
And has the warmth of June.’” 


** May,” corrected Aunt Margaret. 

“Of course. I am forgetting all my poetry. A man generally 
does, unless he has women and children about him.” 

“And very frequently when he has them,” said Miss ante 
looking pensively at the fire. 

“True. Yet even should the actual poetic nature die out of a 
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man, there is a certain softness and loveliness infused into his life 
by his being brought into contact with women and children.” 

“Whilst often with women the love of poetry drifts into senti- 
mentalism, where it is not associated with the sterner common sense 
of men,” said Margaret, speaking more to herself than to him. 

‘*That shows how dependent the one sex is upon the other, and 
how it was never intended that either should live alone.” 

Miss Courtenay discreetly changed the subject, and began talking 
about the morning’s news, inquired if the evening papers had arrived, 
and discussed the various telegrams. ‘‘ Having been abroad so much, 
I naturally take an interest in what is going on in the world,” she 
said ; and so the conversation drifted into indifferent subjects. 

It wanted half an hour to dinner-time, and none of the other 
members of the household had as yet made their appearance. 
Gradually the conversation died away, and these silly blunderers 
sat staring into the fire as though they hoped to find fresh fuel 
for discussion in the flames. Now and again a new topic was started, 
first by one and then by the other; but as neither seemed to 
have much to say, each returned to the thoughtful scrutiny of the 
fire. This process of making conversation became very irksome : 
Miss Margaret roused herself, and determined to make a more 
vigorous effort ; John Elwell did the same; they both seized upon a 
subject, simultaneously withdrew their gaze from the fire, and opened 
their lips to speak ; their eyes met, and they laughed. 

There was a rustle, and the words “Kiss me” sounded gently 
through the room. 

John Elwell started, and a thrill of pleasure shot through him. At 
last, then, Margaret had come to her senses, and the offer of recon- 
ciliation was made. It did not occur to him that it was odd that a 
lady, and so refined and particular a lady as Miss Courtenay, should 
make so decided an overture. The mist of twenty years cleared away, 
and he saw before him but the girl bride, anxious to be forgiven and 
to be taken again into favour. 

He rose from his chair, rather slowly and tremblingly it must be 
allowed, and respectfully saluted her. A flush of pleasure overspread 
Aunt Margaret’s usually pale cheek. 

“Tt is of no use trying to make talk when both our hearts are full 
of the same thoughts,” said he, as he drew his chair close to hers, and 
managed to possess himself of her hand. “It is twenty years since 
we parted, Margaret, and yet I love you as dearly at forty-five as I 
did at twenty-five, and sometimes I have dared to hope that you have 
not forgotten me.” 

“No, John, I have never forgotten you,” she replied softly. 

“ And have you forgiven me ?” he asked. 

“T was misinformed. There was nothing to forgive.” 

“You were too hard upon me, it is true, Margaret, and it has cost 
us twenty years of happiness.” 
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But so it was. There was a start and a bow, a flush, and a con- 
strained shake of the hands; and then there was a secret between 
them, for neither confessed to having known the other before. We 
can scarcely therefore be surprised at the pensive attitude that Aunt 
Margaret has assumed. A fortnight spent in a country house in the 
wet month of February is necessarily a trying time to two people with 
a secret. Both had discovered that the years had made no difference 
in their feelings for one another, but both were too diffident or too 
proud to make any overtures towards a reconciliation. 

There is no doubt that many unfortunate people have stumbled 
over this same stone. Two people have honestly and truly loved 
one another, but either from pride or diffidence, or perhaps both, the 
mutual confessions have never been made, and the two lives which 
might have flowed harmoniously together diverge into different 
channels. 

It is oftentimes necessary, to prevent such a catastrophe, that a 
third party should step in and gently remove the obstacle that pre- 
vents the union, and here the much-abused office of match-maker may 
honourably and fairly be brought into play. No such friendly mediator 
had stepped in between John Elwell and Margaret Courtenay, and 
offended pride on his side, and prudish reserve on hers, were the 
stumbling-blocks over which these two were tripping. Aunt Margaret 
gave way still more to day dreams, and John Elwell prolonged his 
stay ; but the divided streams still fought against the stones, and 
were as far from unity as ever. Aunt Margaret’s day dreams were, 
however, broken in upon on this occasion by the hero, John Elwell 
himself, who advanced towards the fire rubbing his hands with satis- 
faction, and exclaiming : 

“‘ Ah, Miss Courtenay, nothing makes a room look so cheerful as a 
lady by the fireside. I hope that you were not caught in the rain 
this afternoon.” 

“T was not out,” returned Miss Courtenay. ‘At this time of the 
year, morning seems to be the best time for constitutional exercise. 
I invariably walk between twelve and one.” 

«The winter’s walk at noon.’ What is it Cowper says >— 

“*The night was winter in its roughest mood, 

The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 

Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The Season smiles, resigning all its rage, 
And has the warmth of June.’ ” 


““ May,” corrected Aunt Margaret. 

“Of course. I am forgetting all my poetry. A man generally 
does, unless he has women and children about him.” 

“ And very frequently when he has them,” said Miss eee: 
looking pensively at the fire. 

“True. Yet even should the actual poetic nature die out of a 

















man, there is a certain softness and loveliness infused into his life 
by his being brought into contact with women and children.” 

“Whilst often with women the love of poetry drifts into senti- 
mentalism, where it is not associated with the sterner common sense 
of men,” said Margaret, speaking more to herself than to him. 

‘*That shows how dependent the one sex is upon the other, and 
how it was never intended that either should live alone.” 

Miss Courtenay discreetly changed the subject, and began talking 
about the morning’s news, inquired if the evening papers had arrived, 
and discussed the various telegrams. ‘ Having been abroad so much, 
I naturally take an interest in what is going on in the world,” she 
said ; and so the conversation drifted into indifferent subjects. 

It wanted half an hour to dinner-time, and none of the other 
members of the household had as yet made their appearance. 
Gradually the conversation died away, and these silly blunderers 
sat staring into the fire as though they hoped to find fresh fuel 
for discussion in the flames. Now and again a new topic was started, 
first by one and then by the other; but as neither seemed to 
have much to say, each returned to the thoughtful scrutiny of the 
fire. This process of making conversation became very irksome : 
Miss Margaret roused herself, and determined to make a more 
vigorous effort ; John Elwell did the same; they both seized upon a 
subject, simultaneously withdrew their gaze from the fire, and opened 
their lips to speak ; their eyes met, and they laughed. 

There was a rustle, and the words “Kiss me” sounded gently 
through the room. 

John Elwell started, and a thrill of pleasure shot through him. At 
last, then, Margaret had come to her senses, and the offer of recon- 
ciliation was made. It did not occur to him that it was odd that a 
lady, and so refined and particular a lady as Miss Courtenay, should 
make so decided an overture. The mist of twenty years cleared away, 
and he saw before him but the girl bride, anxious to be forgiven and 
to be taken again into favour. 

He rose from his chair, rather slowly and tremblingly it must be 
allowed, and respectfully saluted her. A flush of pleasure overspread 
Aunt Margaret’s usually pale cheek. 

“Tt is of no use trying to make talk when both our hearts are full 
of the same thoughts,” said he, as he drew his chair close to hers, and 
managed to possess himself of her hand. “It is twenty years since 
we parted, Margaret, and yet I love you as dearly at forty-five as I 
did at twenty-five, and sometimes I have dared to hope that you have 
not forgotten me.” 

“No, John, I have never forgotten you,” she replied softly. 

“ And have you forgiven me ?” he asked. 

“T was misinformed. There was nothing to forgive.” 

“You were too hard upon me, it is true, Margaret, and it has cost 
us twenty years of happiness.” 
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“Why did you not speak sooner, John ?” 
“Because, Margaret, I was determined that the first overtures 


should come from you.” 

“From me!” said Aunt Margaret, flushing. ‘“ How could you 
expect me to make overtures to you ?” 

“But you have done so,” he returned, bending towards her as 
though again to caress her. 

** What do you mean ?” she cried, drawing herself away. 

“Nay, nay,” said John Elwell, soothingly; “you must know, 
Margaret, that you made the first advances.” 

‘J did no such thing,” returned Margaret. 

“J should never have spoken, had you not said 

‘* What ?” 

‘* Well—‘ Kiss me.’” 

Aunt Margaret was now really offended. 
kiss you,” she said, with heightened colour. 

**T protest I did not. You whispered it as softly as possible.” 

“For shame, John! You said it just—as you used to say it in 
the old days.” 


“On my oath, Margaret, I never did.” 
“I suppose you know what an oath is,” said Miss Courtenay, 


doubtfully. 

“J think so. I have enough to do with them, in court.” 

‘** And you would take your oath that you did not ask me ?” 

*‘J will do more. I will take my oath that you asked me.” 

Aunt Margaret stood looking at him with a flush on her delicate 
cheeks, thinking that he really meant only to perplex her. “ John, you 
know me better,” she said softly ; “you are doing this to tease me, 
but you should not.” 

“ Kiss me,” again echoed through the room; and then followed 
the sound of a kiss and a whisper of “Oh, you darling !” 

“There is some one in the next room!” cried Mr. Elwell, and 
they sprang apart like guilty creatures. 

They moved towards the curtain between the two drawing-rooms, 
and confronted Nellie, Aunt Margaret’s eldest niece, who, with her 
cousin, Harry Martin, was advancing to meet them. 

“J am very sorry, Aunt Margaret,” cried Nellie. ‘We did not 
mean to be eavesdroppers, but I was so wet when I got in from my 
ride that. I came to warm my feet before going up to dress, and 
Harry came in with me.” 

“So it appears. And you have been warming your faces too,” 
said Mr. Elwell, laughing and pointing to Nellie’s fair cheeks. 

“The fire zs rather fierce,” she returned. 

“The fire or the kisses ?” he asked, laughing; “ but there, we will 
not tell tales out of school.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, Nellie, I am rather surprised at your conduct,” 


said Aunt Margaret, primly. 
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“Come, come, this won’t do,” cried Harry. “We are ready 
enough to keep your secret, but I can assure you that we have not 
been following your good example.” 

“T should think not,” said Nellie. “I never asked anybody to 
kiss me in my life.” 

“Then who was kissed, and who was the darling?” asked John 
Elwell, slyly. 

** Aunt Margaret,” replied Nellie, stoutly. 

“Oh, Nellie, you shamefaced little coquette,” said Aunt Margaret, 
rebukingly. 

‘* T only wish it Aad been Nellie,” said Harry ; “ but I can answer for 
it that it was not.” 

“Kiss me! Kiss me! Oh, you darling!” was wafted softly 
through the room, and a whole shower of kisses followed this affec- 
tionate outburst. 

“Good heavens ! 
couple in the room.’ 

“Let us light the gas and discover the culprits,” said Harry, pro- 
ducing some wax matches from his pocket. 

The firelight was soon quenched, and every corner of the drawing- 
room illuminated, but no other parties were to be seen. Harry and 
Mr. Elwell looked behind curtains and chairs, carried a light into 
the conservatory, and peered about amongst the orange trees and 
camellias : the place was empty. 

‘“* Some one must have been playing us a trick,” said the two gentle- 
men, returning. 

“Or the room is haunted,” suggested Miss Courtenay in a 
whisper. 

“By the spirit of St. Valentine,” cried Nellie, “for to-morrow is 
the fourteenth of February.” 

“The season when the birds choose their mates,” said Harry, 
“and is.» 

But he was interrupted by Nellie, who fell on the sofa in convul- 
sions of laughter, tossing off her riding hat, and shaking her bright 
blonde hair into soft curls about her shoulders. 

“Oh, auntie, auntie! I shall die of laughing! To think of our 
being such geese! It is the bird in the corner, Aunt Margaret ; the 
new parrot that papa brought home yesterday.” 

: Yes ! there, sure enough, sat Polly in her grey dress and red trim- 
mings, laughing softly to herself in imitation of Nollie’s more joyous 
peal. “Kiss me,” she cried, with her head coquettishly aside. 

“The mystery is solved,” said Nellie, rising and gathering up her 
habit. ‘Nevertheless, Aunt Margaret, I am rather surprised at your 
conduct.” 

“T shall be surprised if you are not late for dinner, Miss Nellie,” 
said Aunt Margaret, “unless you go upstairs at once.” 

“Quite true ; there goes the first bell. Come along, Harry, for you 
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can’t appear in boots and gaiters.”’ And they heard them laughing 
together as they stumbled upstairs. 

“They are having a fine joke together at our expense,” said Miss 
Courtenay. 

“And we at theirs,” venigued Mr. Elwell. “Well, Margaret, do 
you think now that I understand the nature of an oath?” 

She laughed. 

“And will you allow me to register a vow in your behalf sometime 
next month?” : 

“T do not know about next month,” said Margaret, blushing as 
rosy red as a young girl; but here her mouth was stopped. 

“‘T have lost twenty years, and will wait no longer,” cried John 
Elwell, and. Margaret felt there was nothing more to be' said. 

The dinner party was long in mustering that evening. Nellie and: 
Harry were late, of course, but Aunt Margaret, the precise Aunt; 
Margaret, who had been dressed an hour ago, what could she mean 
by keeping the soup waiting? Even when the truants did appear they 
were so quiet that Mr. Courtenay rallied them on their gravity. 

“The weather must have affected you,” he said; ‘you are all as 
dull as ditch-water. Bring round the wine, Smith ”—to the butler. 

“You are not vexed with me, Aunt Margaret ?” said Nellie, in the 
course of the evening. ° 

“No, dearest ; I am not vexed.” 

“T really came in to warm my feet, you know; and, auntie, dear, 
I am so glad; I know all about it. Mr. Elwell isthe man you ought 
to have married years ago, and now you have made it up again, and 
papa is so pleased, and so are we all.” 

‘Tt was the parrot’s doing,” said Aunt Margaret. 

‘St. Valentine’s, you mean—and he managed another match, too,” 
and Nellie lowered her voice to a whisper. ‘ Somehow or other- I 
kept tumbling over my habit as I went- upstairs, and Harry was 
obliged to help me, and when we reached the landing e 

“Well, Nellie ?” 

‘* Harry said that he did not think St. Valentine’s advice should be- 
thrown away, and so he kissed me, and—and—and we are engaged, 
Aunt Margaret.” 

The double wedding took place early in the spring, in the Stock- 
leigh Parish Church, and I never heard that any of the parties ever 
repented taking St. Valentine’s advice. . The parrot was always a 
great favourite with both the brides; she lived to an honoured and 

cted old age, and in the family ever after went by the name of 


The Match-Maker.” 
M. L. W. 
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